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never joined. As an adjunct toiling in the salt mines of academia, I didn’t really feel con- 
nected enough to the teaching profession to join. Now I realize that my feeling of discon- 
nectedness—an all too common feeling even among tenured academics—was a good reason 
to seek out this remarkable group of Quaker educators. 

When J arrived early on Saturday morning, everyone had gathered for a meeting for wor- 
ship. As we centered down in silence, I knew that I was not simply among colleagues, I was 
among Friends. I knew that I didn’t have to pretend that my spiritual life wasn’t important 
to me (as I would have to do in a conventional academic gathering). I knew that I was 
among educators who believed in the sacredness of each individual. I knew that I didn’t 
have to feel defensive about my concern for justice or peace. I felt immediately connected 
to my fellow teachers, and to the Source of all my teaching and knowledge, in a profound 
and empowering way. 

FAHE showed me not only the theory, but the fruits of a Quaker education. I was espe- 
cially impressed by the talks of Friends Committee on National Legislation (FCNL) interns 
who are putting their Quaker faith into practice. After encountering enthusiastic and dedi- 
cated young Friends like Matt Thompson, Lena Amanti, and Aura Kanegis, one can’t help 
feeling hopeful about the future. 

To give a sense of how Quakerism informs education, and vice versa, I have included 
articles by two Quaker educators from this conference, and by Chuck Groom, a Swarthmore 
student I met during a recent trip to Pendle Hill. Originally from Strawberry Creek Meeting 
in Northern California, Chuck discusses his need to find a balance between spirituality and 
intellectual achievement—a balance that he found thanks to the “Pendle Hill experience.” 
At Pendle Hill, Chuck was challenged to explore his Quaker faith in depth—to strip away 
all the “pleasant lies” and get down to the bare, experiential truths about God and reality. 
He also had the opportunity to develop the expressive and creative aspects of his personality. 

Ann Dalke, a professor at Bryn Mawr (a college founded by Quakers), reveals how the 
spiritual practices of Friends inform her teaching and her attitudes towards “service learn- 
ing.” She cautions against subtly imposing our values and beliefs on students. Her attempts 
to apply Quaker principles to the classroom epitomize the FAHE spirit. 

Stanford Searl uses his academic training to explore “the heart and soul of Quaker wor- 
ship.” After spending three years interviewing 21 American and 27 British Friends, Stan 
concludes that many unprogrammed Friends experience a vital, empowering experience of 
the Divine Presence during meeting for worship, but for various reasons are reluctant (or 
perhaps even afraid) to share it. “I wonder if Quakers use the silence as a respite, a brief 
encounter with a different reality,” writes Stan, “but it’s so odd, so outside the typical 
bounds and limits, that it’s too difficult to bring such an embodied experience back into the 
world.” I hope that Friends reading this article will be challenged to examine, and testify 
to, their own experiences with the Divine Presence in their Meetings and in their lives. 

As this issue goes to press, I look forward to meeting with many of you at Yearly Meet- 
ing. It’s always a joy to return to the source of this magazine’s power, you who read and 


write for Friends Bulletin. 


Cover photo: Back row, left to right: Mary Lord (FCNL field secretary), Sarah House (Whittier Col- 
lege student and Friends Bulletin work study intern), Lena Amanti (FCNL intern) and Kurt Terrell 
(Earlham College alumni office). Front row: Matt Thompson (FCNL intern) and Johana Shull (intern 
at the American Friends Service Committee office in Pasadena).—Staff photo 
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By Susanne Weil 
Whitleaf Meeting (Whittier, CA) 


Ea Association for Higher Educa- 
tion links Friends throughout the 
world of higher education, whether they 
work as teachers, administrators, campus 
ministers, staff, or other roles, whether 
they work on “Quaker campuses” or not. 
We gather at our annual conference, and 
keep in touch through our quarterly news- 
letter and our website (http://www. 
georgefox.edu/nonfox/FAHE). We share 
a liaison relationship with the Friends 
Council on Education (FCE), which links 
Quakers working in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Our next conference, con- 
cerning critical challenges for Quaker 
education in the 21st century, will be held 
jointly with FCE at Earlham College, June 
22-25, 2000, with Parker Palmer as our 
keynote speaker. With FCE, we will hold 
a Quaker College Fair in Philadelphia this 
autumn, seeking to bring families the 
good news that Quaker education can con- 
tinue past K-12 and into the college years. 
In short, FAHE keeps a Friendly spirit 
alive in America’s colleges and universi- 
ties. I’d like to tell you briefly how and 
why I got involved with FAHE, and then 
to offer an overview of our June 17-20 
conference at Whittier College, “Learning 
to Serve, Serving to Learn,’ which 
Friends Bulletin graciously made the fo- 
cus of this summer edition. | 

In 1994, I was an assistant professor of 
English and composition program director 
working at Whittier College. I wanted my 
classroom to be a place where that of God 
in every student was honored, yet I strug- 
gled with how to make that a living, 
breathing reality: how to handle students’ 
problems, problem students, the balance 
of research and teaching, administrative 
conundrums, all in a loving way. Even at a 
historically Quaker college, I found the 
burden of trying to be a representative 
Friend very wearing, particularly on days 
when the lack of simplicity endemic to the 
life of a junior faculty member left me 
feeling less than peaceful. A senior col- 
league suggested that I attend the annual 
conference of FAHE. I had not even 
known that there was an association com- 
prised of fellow Quakers in higher educa- 
tion! I jumped at the chance to go. 
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Friends Association of Hicher Education 
Returns to Whittier College 


What I found was something very much 
like a homecoming. Imagine an academic 
conference at which, instead of standard 
Q&A sessions, those gathered center down 
and then speak out of the silence as they 
feel moved to respond to the witness of 
colleagues. Imagine sharing the struggles 
of academic life with those who share your 
faith—hearing their witness and taking part 
in workshops that can feel and function like 
clearness committees writ small. Imagine 
developing long term friendships with fel- 
low Friends who are called to education. 
Imagine coming home to your work re- 
newed in the Spirit, feeling not only com- 
mitted to, but supported in bringing your 
faith into your practice of education—and 
bringing home stacks of notes and e-mail 
addresses and ideas burning in your mind 
about how to make it happen. That is what 
FAHE is really about: giving those of us 
who believe in that of God in everyone— 
even in the world of higher education—a 
family of the like-minded to turn to for sup- 
port as our colleges and universities wrestle 
with the weighty challenges of the present 
and future. 

The challenge for our June 17-20 meet- 
ing at Whittier, and the subject of this edi- 
tion of Friends Bulletin, was how service- 
learning could be incorporated into our 
courses and curricula. Our keynote 
speaker, Edward Zlotkowski (senior asso- 
ciate at AAHE and founder of Bentley Col- 
lege’s service learning program) defines 
service-learning as incorporation of genu- 
ine service to those at need in our commu- 
nities into college course lesson plans as an 
integral part of students’ learning. Service- 
learning teachers ask themselves what com- 
munity need might touch a core question in 
their courses, and what kind of service 
work students could do which would en- 
able them to practice, test, or question what 
they are learning in class. For example, 
Edward, teaching King Lear in a freshmen 
survey course, assigned his students to 
serve at a homeless shelter whose denizens 
were primarily veterans. With attention to 
specific scenes in the play and focused 
questions for their ongoing journal- 
keeping, students were to ask themselves, 
“what do I understand differently about 
Lear from my work tonight?”’—and to keep 
writing until answers emerged. They did. 
An 18-year-old college freshman today has 
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no direct access to the world of King Lear, 
nor to the kind of pain a dispossessed elder 
can feel—but after working at this particu- 
lar shelter, Edward’s students gained both 
access and insight. By helping in the shel- 
ter, they did good—good which, not coin- 
cidentally, also served the purpose of learn- 
ing about literature . . . which, after all, like 
most academic disciplines, is in some way 
an attempt to learn about real human life 

and how to address true human struggles. 
Could there be a form of pedagogy more 
fitting our faith and practice as Quaker 
educators than service-learning? At 
Whittier, FAHE attenders heard from fac- 
ulty incorporating service into courses in 
biology, women’s studies, literature, envi- 
ronmental studies, philosophy, and more. 
We heard from students working at AFSC 
and former student interns now working as 
FCNL staff persons about the importance 
of service in their life as learners. We also 
heard from service providers—at Habitat 
for Humanity, at FCNL, at AFSC—about 
how Friends educators can work best with 
underfunded, overworked organizations, 
both in terms of the attitude we bring and 
the nuts and bolts of how to set up a pro- 
gram. We shared workshops on converting 
our existing courses to include service- 
learning options. We wrestled with difficult 
questions, such as how much course con- 
tent we might realistically have to sacrifice 
to incorporate service into our students’ 
learning. We shared joyous fellowship, too; 
and we shared in worship our fears and am- 
bivalences, our dreams and our principles 
(“FAHE,” continued on page 4) 


(“FAHE, “ continued from page 3) 
as Quaker educators. 

I came away from FAHE’s latest con- 
ference with both a plan to ask the Na- 
tional Forest Service how my fall ‘99 


freshman writers—who will be writing _ 


about the human relationship with wilder- 
ness—can be of help in our Southern Cali- 
fornia wild lands, and with a commitment 
to make connections between service work 
and course readings the focus of the essays 
through which my students will learn the 


craft of writing. My colleagues came away 
similarly renewed. I hope that readers of 
this edition of Friends Bulletin will come 
away from this edition with a fresh vision 
of the good news that exists in higher edu- 
cation a la Friends! O 


Friends Committee on National Legislation: New Programs for Young Adults 


By Mary Lord 
Adelphi (Maryland) Meeting 


One of the speakers at the Friends As- 
sociation of Higher Education (FAHE) 
Conference at Whittier College in June, 
1999, Mary Lord is a Field Secretary with 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, (FCNL) working to develop the new 
young adult program. In addition, she has 
been partially released by Adelphi 
Monthly Meeting and Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting to speak and lead workshops on 
the spiritual base of Quaker peacemaking 
and volunteer service. She is the Clerk of 
the Quaker Volunteer Service and Witness 
Network and past co-clerk of the Friends 
Peace Team Project. Mary has been in- 
volved professionally with international 
peace and social justice issues for many 
years, and serves as a consultant to aca- 
demic and non-profit organizations.— 
Editor. 


Re more than twenty years, the 
Friends Committee on National Leg- 
islation (FCNL) has provided an opportu- 
nity for young adults to gain practical ex- 
perience as Legislative Interns in our 
Washington offices. The three Interns ac- 
cepted each year are assigned to an FCNL 
lobbyist and work on substantive issues 
supporting FCNL’s witness. These bright, 
committed recent college graduates bring 
their enthusiasm, concern, and energy and 
work hard during the eleven-month intern- 
ship. In return, FCNL offers a modest sti- 
pend and benefits, job experience, and an 
opportunity to witness to Friend’s testimo- 
nies in the nation’s capital. 

Over the twenty years, more than sixty 
people, mostly Friends, have served as 
FCNL Legislative Interns. Many have 
gone on to careers in public service, or 
have remained active in Quaker organiza- 
tions. The accompanying articles by Matt 
Thompson and Lena Amanti share their 
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experiences as FCNL Legislative Interns 


over the past year. 


Building on its commitment to young 
adult Friends, FCNL began last year a 
new outreach program to Quaker schools, 
colleges, and young adult Friends organi- 
zations. In making this expanded commit- 
ment to young adults, FCNL recognizes 
the contribution that young people can 
and do make in public witness and social 
action. Historically and in today’s world, 
all movements for peace and justice have 
been youth movements. We need to listen 
to and help inform the voices of young 
adult Friends, and to incorporate some of 
their concerns and issues into FCNL’s 
work. All Quaker organizations, including 
FCNL, need the energy, vitality, vision, 
and questioning idealism of young people. 
We also need to begin now to help train 
and encourage the young people who will 
assume leadership roles in Friends organi- 
zations. FCNL looks forward to strength- 
ening our ties to Quaker schools, colleges, 
and young adult Friends organizations to 
help young Friends and young adult 
Friends develop knowledge of public pol- 
icy process and issues and develop the 
skills and experience that will enable them 
to effectively articulate the public witness 


of their Quaker faith. 
The program includes 


activities in 


Washington, programs for campuses and 
young adult Friends’ organizations, and 
print and electronic resources on current 
legislative issues of concern to young 
adults. Our program in Washington in- 
cludes: Washington Internships, a special 
invitation to young adults to attend our 
Annual Meeting the second weekend in 
November and participate in the discus- 
sions that set FCNL’s legislative policy; a 
spring weekend of issue briefings, lobby- 
ing and fellowship for young adults tenta- 
tively set for the first weekend in April, 
and speakers and resources for groups 
visiting Washington. FCNL will also pro- 
vide speakers and lead workshops for stu- 
dents and other young adults on college 
campuses and young adult Friends groups. 
We are especially interested in helping 
students participate in issue action net- 
works on FCNL issues of concern to 
them. Finally, FCNL’s Website (http:// 
www.fcnl.org), Washington Newsletter, 
and action kits provide the authoritative 
information to help students and others 
keep up to date on legislative issues im- 
portant to Friends. O 

For more information on FCNL’s pro- 
grams and resources for young adults, 
call FCNL at 202/547-6000, or e-mail us 
at fcenl@fcnl.org or write FCNL, Field 
Program, 245 Second Street, NE, Wash- 
ington, DC 20002. 


Quaker Volunteer Service and Witness Update 


n April 1998, in a spirit-filled meeting at the historic Friends Meetinghouse in Bur- 
lington, NJ, over 100 people from 19 Yearly Meetings and Friends organizations 
met to explore the possibility in establishing a North American network of the Quaker 
volunteer service organizations. Since then, a national steering committee formed with 
the goals to strengthen existing projects, encourage the growth of new service oppor- 
tunities, and share the spiritual base that underlies our service and witness. There is a 
newsletter, a Website (http://www.uic.edu/~conant/qvstw), proceedings of the 1998 
conference, and print and electronic directories of Friends volunteer service opportu- _ 
nities. The steering committee is now working to encourage new volunteer service — 
_ projects and will sponsor consultations to gather and share the knowledge of how 
work camps/service projects are done. For more information, or to receive the news- 


_ letter, contact Chris Parker, 33 Ossipee Rd, Somerville, MA 02144. 
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FCNL Interns Speak Out... 


Matt Thompson — FCNL Photo 


WITNESSING TO ONE’S BELIEFS 


By Matt Thompson 
Stony Point (Baltimore) Meeting 


Fie how to make my voice heard 
has been an empowering experience 
for me. I am not a person who functions 
well in the limelight. I am not a dynamic 
extrovert or an energetic leader that can 
mobilize people into action. Most people 
aren’t. But for students that want to expe- 
rience protests and demonstrations in 
Washington, we have resources to help 
support them in their preparation and once 
they are in Washington. 

Others prefer face-to-face dialogue. We 
have started a Young Adult Spring Lobby 
Program that trains high school and older 
young adults how to lobby, and briefs 
them on selected issues before they meet 
with the staff of their members of Con- 
gress. At first for this year’s participants it 
was intimidating, but after giving it a try, 
many of them said they planned to con- 
tinue it on their own in the future. 

I have found a voice through writing 
well-informed, carefully-worded letters to 
members of Congress. The information 
and style presented in FCNL action alerts 
and sample letters can help others to do 
the same. We have found that sometimes 
just 8-10 letters on an issue from constitu- 
ents can cause a member to re-evaluate 
her/his position. 


For those that have not encountered an 
intersection between spirituality and public 
policy, FCNL’s Annual Meeting is a pow- 
erful starting point. Legislative policies and 
priorities are discussed and meditated 
upon. Friends of all ages, from all parts of 
the country, and from all Friends traditions 
share their views as unity is sought on 
FCNL’s positions. 

All of these things have helped to shape 
and to bear witness to my beliefs, but none 
so much as the FCNL Internship Program 
which Lena will speak about next. 0 


Peace and Global Studies major at Earlham Col- 
lege, Matt served as an AmeriCorps member, facili- 
tating anger management and community service 
programs for suspended middle school students. This 
next fall, he will serve as assistant leader on an Earl- 
ham-College-run program studying the Israeli- 
Palestinian peace process. 


“WE NEED TO BEGIN TO LIVE THE 


WAY WE WANT THE WORLD TO 
BECOME, RATHER THAN THE WAY 
THE WORLD IS NOW.”’ 


By Lena Amanti 
Pima Meeting 


(The following combines and condenses two 
talks given by Lena—one at FAHE, and one at 
the FCNL Annual Gathering.—Editor. ) 


ME speech is entitled, “We need to 
begin to live the way we want the 
world to become, rather than the way the 
world is now.” This is a quote from the 
Testimony of Integrity in the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends by Wilmer Cooper. Let me 
make a disclaimer about the title and the 
contents of my speech: you may not hear a 
direct link between the two. My mother 
sent me this quote after I wrote my speech, 
but I find the quote inspiring for my life 
and my work, so I wanted to include it 
here. 

In thinking about what I wanted to con- 
vey to you, I decided that the most impor- 
tant thing for you to know is what brought 
me to FCNL and what I hope to do with the 
experience that I have gained here. I will 
do this by briefly discussing my Quaker 
history and one of the issues with which I 
am concerned. 

I am a convinced Friend. I grew up in 
Pima Friends Meeting in Tucson, Arizona. 


: JF fy fF & as 
The process of becoming a convinced 
Friend began when I was eleven and 
started attending meeting. If I had to 
choose an age when I knew that I would 
be a life-long Friend, I would say that it is 
seventeen. That was the year I graduated 
from high school and the year I went on 
the Quaker Youth Pilgrimage to England 
and Ireland with about twenty-two young 
Quakers from the United States, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Germany, England, and Ire- 
land. In preparation for the Pilgrimage, I 
spent time reflecting, reading about Quak- 
erism, and engaging in discussions with a 
mentor from my _ meeting. The 
Intermountain Yearly Meeting I attended 
before embarking on the Pilgrimage was a 
time of deep reflection and expectant 
waiting. Knowing that I would soon be 
spending an intense month with young 
Quakers and adult leaders gave me a new 
lens through which to view the proceed- 
ings and activities of yearly meeting. I no 
longer saw myself as merely a senior 
young friend, hanging out with like- 
minded people of my age. I saw yearly 
meeting as one of the steps in my spiritual 
journey and as an opportunity to worship 
with and learn from others. 

A few weeks after yearly meeting, I de- 
parted from Phoenix for Philadelphia 
where I met other young Friends from the 
United States, Mexico, and Costa Rica. 
From there we drove to New York and 
took a plane to Dublin where we met the 
rest of the group. We traveled to historical 
Quaker sites like Firbank Fell, Swarth- 
more Hall, and Pendle Hill and engaged 
(“FCNL Interns Speak Out,” continued on page 6) 
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(“FCNL Interns Speak Out,” continued from p. 5) 
in a work project that involved restoring a 
meeting house. We probably visited every 
meeting house in Northern England. The 
image I always return to when I think 
about the Pilgrimage is of the group strug- 
gling up the back side of Pendle Hill. 
When everyone reached the top we had a 
worshipful silence. It was a spiritual expe- 
rience worshiping in the place where 
George Fox had his vision of a people to 
be gathered and looking out over the land 
Fox saw centuries before. Through the 
Pilgrimage I not only explored Quaker 
history, but I also explored my feelings 
about Quakerism. The Pilgrimage pro- 
vided the time, space, and environment 
for spiritual reflection and worship. The 
process of preparing for the Pilgrimage, 
participating in the Pilgrimage, and proc- 
essing the experience afterward allowed 
me to discern my leading to spend my life 
as a Friend with Quaker beliefs informing 
my life and my work. That is part of the 
story of my spiritual arrival at Quakerism. 
As my experience as a Friend grew, my 
spiritual and political beliefs and commit- 
ments came together for me through 
Quakerism. 

Last year, as I was thinking about what 


I wanted to do the year after I graduated 


from college, I knew that I wanted to en- 
gage in work that would allow me to 
marry my beliefs and the work that I do. 
My broad area of interest is in economic 
and social justice. Specifically, the issue 
in which I am most interested is health. I 
knew that addressing these issues did not 
require working for a Friend’s organiza- 
tion, but what better place to unite my be- 
liefs with my work? So here I am at 
FCNL, working on domestic issues and 
beginning my life’s work promoting eco- 
nomic and social justice. 

When I was writing my application to 
become an FCNL intern, I had to think 
about why I wanted the internship and 
what my expectations were. Thinking 
about what I wanted to do once I gradu- 
ated, I knew that I did not want to work 
somewhere where I would have to com- 
promise my beliefs and ideals. I knew 
that, eventually, compromise would be a 
necessity, but I was at a point in my life 
where I could afford not to compromise 
and to be naively idealistic. I thought that 
working for a Quaker organization would 
allow me to marry my beliefs with the 
work that I do. 

Another reason I wanted to work at a 


Quaker organization after college is that 
throughout college I experienced an im- 
balance in my life, with action and aca- 
demic work occupying significantly more 
time than reflection and spirituality. This 
was my own fault. I thought that working 
at a Quaker organization would prompt 
me to reflect more and examine the spiri- 
tual basis of my actions and work... 

Reflection on and examination of my 
beliefs has occurred to a greater extent 
than almost any other time in my life. Be- 
fore beginning at FCNL, I thought this 
would be more of an individual quest, but 
the people I have encountered at FCNL 
and in DC have enhanced my reflections. 
What I have learned from this is to be 
open to all people as I seek my inner spiri- 
tual home.... 

Interning at PFCNL right out of college 
has impacted the course of my life. First, 
it has helped me to focus my career goals. 
My junior and senior years of college I 
sort of thought being a lawyer would be 
nice; now, I am more committed to that 
career path and using my skills to promote 
justice. One of my favorite sayings is, “In 
order to achieve peace, we must work for 
justice.” Secondly, I will be more politi- 
cally engaged throughout my life on both 
the local and federal levels. FCNL’s con- 
stituents are some of the most politically 
active people I have encountered, and I 
have heard others say the same. People 
ask if working in DC has made me disillu- 
sioned with government. It has not, and 
partly because FCNL constituents inspire 
me with their activism. If I did not have 
faith in the political process and the gov- 
ernment’s potential to achieve a peaceful 
and just society, I would be doing some- 
thing else. 

In addition to my feelings about what 
I have learned from the internship, I want 
to share some of the particulars of the in- 
ternship and what I do as an intern. 


A DAY’S WORK AT FCNL 


First, there is no “typical” day. Second, 
the tasks and responsibilities of each in- 
tern vary. I am often surprised to find that 
Matt and Rachel’s responsibilities and 
routines are different than my own. For 
me, most days begin with checking my e- 
mail. I receive legislative updates from 
coalitions in which FCNL participates, 
press releases, and internal e-mails. Then, 


I review the newspaper on-line and print 


any articles which are relevant to my 


work. Many days, I have meetings. These 
meetings range from the biweekly meet- 
ings of FCNL’s legislative staff to the Ju- 
venile Justice Coalition, which brings to- 
gether organizations that are concerned 
about juveniles in prison or in danger of 
imprisonment, and from working group 
meetings of a coalition of religious groups 
to various health care coalitions. In a busy 
week, I attend between four and six meet- 
ings. 

Back in the office, I review the informa- 
tion I receive at meetings and sometimes 
pick out items that need action. I discuss 
action items with Florence Kimball, the 
lobbyist with whom I work, and we decide 
what to do. Sometimes, I draft legislative 
action messages, which are sent to con- 
stituents by e-mail and are posted on our 
phone message and web site every Thurs- 
day afternoon while Congress is in ses- 
sion. 

Depending on the week, I either check 
the phone or e-mail messages we receive. 
I share this task with another staff mem- 
ber. Responding to questions is one of the 
most enjoyable aspects of my job. De- 
pending on the number of calls or e-mails 
and the complexity of the question, re- 
sponding takes me anywhere from fifteen 
minutes to a couple hours. 

On any day, Florence may ask me to 
photocopy articles she has found, to call 
Congressional staffers and lobby them to 
have their bosses embark on a certain 
course of action, to make appointments 
with Congressional staffers, or to file pa- 
pers. When all the immediate action items 
have been addressed, I often do research 
and write background documents and is- 
sue papers. 

I may do all of these things on any 
given day, or just one or two. This is part 
of what keeps the work interesting. Some 
days, I am disheartened at the current po- 
litical situation. Some days, I am angry at 
members of Congress or the President. 
Some days, I am happy to discover a pre- 
viously unknown ally in Congress. Some 
days, I am jubilant over a victory in Con- 
gress. Every day, I am glad that I am an 
intern at FCNL and every day I am thank- 
ful for the experience that FCNL has pro- 
vided me. 


Lena graduated from Pomona _ College 
(Claremont, CA) in 1998 with a degree in An- 
thropology/Public Policy Analysis. She has 
accepted a position at FCNL to work for an- 
other year on domestic issues. In the fall of 
2000, Lena will begin law school. 
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A Young Friend Defends Rightsof Alaskan Native Peoples 


By Aura Kanegis 
FCNL Staff 


ie not at all sure why I have come 
here. Pelted by sleet and snow, we 
pitch through storm clouds in a vessel 
that is more like a winged station wagon 
than an actual airplane. | think out the 
grim news footnotes that I am certain will 
be the culmination of this flight: “Quaker 
Lobbyist Perishes on Glacial Summit...” 
Feeling evermore fragile, I question the 
wisdom of this, my first journey to 
Alaska to meet with the Gwich’in peoples 
whose struggles I have engaged in for 
three years as Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation’s Native American Ad- 
vocate. 

For years Arctic Village and other 
Gwich’in communities throughout Alaska 
have been locked in a struggle to protect 
something which is intangible to many 
who have not grown up in the Gwich’in 
way. Their cause is embodied by the Por- 
cupine Caribou Herd, whose calving 
grounds are threatened by proposed oil 
development in the Arctic National Wild- 
life Refuge. But their endeavor is about 
much more than food security, environ- 
mental protection, or sentimental con- 
cern; it is about their very survival as a 
people. I have heard that the Gwich’in 
believe they originated from the caribou, 
that the caribou carry a piece of the 
Gwich’in heart, and that the Gwich’in 
retain a piece of the caribou heart. When 
I ask a respected Gwich’in elder about 
this story, he is silent for a moment, then 
responds that the story of this relationship 
takes many hours, maybe days to tell. I 
catch a glimpse of the depth of the 
Gwich’in’s complex feeling for the cari- 
bou. 

As I prepare for the worst, the clatter 
of ice on metal dissolves. We emerge into 
the bright Alaskan sun. Just ahead we see 
the towering white peaks of the Brooks 
Range jutting up toward deep blue skies, 
and at once I see our destination nestled 


ae vy : 2: 


at their base. My enthusiasm returns as we 
circle over Arctic Village to announce our 
arrival. 

I have been invited to Alaska by the 
organizers of a conference of Alaskan 
Tribal leaders, called to address the 
wreckage left by a recent Supreme Court 
decision issued against the villages I am 
now en route to. For the first week of this 
trip, | have sat alongside the leadership of 
tribes and organizations from throughout 
Alaska in the ironic setting of Anchor- 
age’s Captain Cook hotel, engaged in 
dawn to dusk sessions that are humbling, 
agonizing, enriching, mobilizing. Now I 
have the honor to hear, see, and feel first- 
hand what these struggles mean to the 
Gwich’in, to inform my work back in 
Washington with a deeper, more heartfelt 
understanding of the unique issues at 
hand. 

My host on this journey is Faith Gem- 
mill, a young Gwich’in woman from Arc- 
tic Village who rose to the challenge sev- 
eral years ago when elders implored 
Gwich’in youth to take the lead in efforts 
to protect the caribou. 

Currently working with the Gwich’in 
Steering Committee, the fiery vision and 
hope she carries for her people are a 
mighty force that seems to grow with each 


Robin Aura Kanegis (Aura) is a third generation Friend and activist who has served as FCNL’s 
Legislative Associate for Native American Affairs for three years. Prior to joining the Native 
American Program, Aura spent a year working as a Legislative Intern with FCNL. A graduate 
of Oberlin College, Aura designed her major studies in Third World Studies and Women's Stud- 


ies to include a focus on Native American history, culture, and politics. Previously, as an Inter- 
national Baccalaureate student at the Armand Hammer United World College of the American 
West, Aura participated in advocacy on a range of issues facing Native American tribes in the 


Southwest. 
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day that passes. I would not want to be a 
lawmaker defending my decision to vote 
for oil drilling in the Refuge before the 
likesf this formidable woman! 

Arctic Village lies at the northern 
tip of the Venetie reservation. This reser- 
vation, which also includes the Native 
Village of Venetie, was the subject of a 
recent court decision that threatens to fur- 
ther erode these tribes’ way of life. On 
February 26, 1998, the Supreme Court 
ruled in a unanimous decision that 1.9. 
million acres of ancestral lands owned by 
the Venetie Tribe of Neetsaii? Gwich’in 
Indians are no longer under the govern- 
mental jurisdiction of the tribe. The jus- 
tices reasoned that because of technicali- 
ties in the way the U.S. honored Venetie’s 
decision not to participate in the 1971 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, Ve- 
netie failed to meet the definition of a 
“dependent Indian community.” (In such 
communities, the federal government 
maintains “superintendence” over how 
land use choices would be made.) In a 
perplexing decision whose implications 
will only be seen with the test of time, the 
Court essentially deemed that for a brief 
moment in 1971, Venetie was too inde- 
pendent to be allowed to govern itself. 

Virginia Gilbert, a community 
health worker in Arctic Village, sees this 
decision as a continuation of the historical 
mistreatment of her people by outsiders: 
“The Venetie case took a lot away... when 
(Westerners) came they corrupted our 
minds, they thought our lifeways were 
wrong. They took our lands, food, every- 
thing, and now they treat us like this... 
They need to recognize us as self govern- 
ing people—trecognition is critical for self 
esteem.” 

We arrive in Arctic Village just in 
time for graduation. The four members of 
the Arctic Village graduating class in- 
clude Faith’s brother, Danny. Already a 
father, he has fought hard to make it this 
far. Someday he hopes to go to Haskell 
University, a tribal college in the lower 
48. But several days later as we ice fish 
together on the river that winds past the 
village, I am surprised to discover that his 
ultimate goal is to stay here in the village, 

to hunt, to fish, to live in the tradi- 
tional way. I think back to my own small 
town upbringing, how many young people 
(“Alaskan Native Peoples,” continued on page 8) 


(“Alaskan Native Peoples,” continued from p. 7) 

counted the days until they could get out, 
go to the big city, find something “better.” 
I am impressed that even in a place where 
snow still covers the ground in May this 


quiet young man seems untouched by the. 


“grass is greener” syndrome. 

Wading through melting snow and 
mud on the rutted road that connects Arc- 
tic Village’s small gravel airstrip to the 
outcropping of low buildings a mile away 
that comprise the town, Faith comments 
that her village is like a Third World 
country. There is no indoor plumbing, and 
the average winter temperatures of 60 de- 
grees below freezing are staved off by 
heat from wood stoves in houses that are 
mostly uninsulated. There are very few 
employment opportunities within the vil- 
lage. The school has three teachers for 12 

grades, and as a result the few stu- 
dents who plan to proceed to college are 
all but forced to leave the village for their 
high school years. 

Be that as it may, the Gwich’in are 
rich in other ways. In Venetie, I hear this 
wealth articulated as I discuss the effects 
of the recent welfare overhaul with a tribal 
leader. He feels that while tribes in the 
lower 48 who no longer have their hunting 
and fishing grounds may be devastated as 
their safety net 1s cut with no alternatives 
available, the effects in Alaska will be 
mitigated by their subsistence way of life. 
As long as Native Alaskans know their 
traditions and have their subsistence hunt- 
ing and fishing rights protected (and the 
forests have not been depleted by irre- 
sponsible sport and commercial fishing 
and hunting), there will always be food, 
shelter, clothing, and warmth. Faith ar- 
ticulates this wealth when she speaks of 
visiting the Quinault reservation in Wash- 
ington State as a child. “They didn’t have 
their traditional foods, hunting, or lan- 
guage—lI realized how lucky we are here. 
After that I brought the elders to speak at 
the school about the traditional ways— 
before that, they had been quiet, they did- 
n’t realize that we wanted to learn.” 

Today’s youth are hungry for their 
roots. Caroline Frank, a teacher with the 
language immersion program at the school 
in Arctic Village, is working to feed that 
need. She tells me that after decades of 
missionary efforts, most of the traditional 
dances were nearly lost. Like many Native 
Peoples, the Gwich’in were told that their 
dances were heathen, and sacred dances 
such as the sun dance, the war dance, and 
the wolf dance were taken away. They 
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were allowed to dance to the fiddle though, 
so many Athabaskan tribes in Alaska 
adopted the fiddle and danced traditional 
dances such as the rope dance, the duck 
dance, and the rabbit dance to fiddle music. 
But much was forgotten over time, and it is 
hard to find the genuine traditional dances 
today. Caroline and her husband Kenneth 
are trying to recover the dances, along with 
a range of other traditional practices. Her 
grandfather Albert’s journal contains some 
record of them, and Kenneth has taped 
some traditional songs from his grandfa- 
ther, James. This is a process that is being 
repeated by individuals in Native commu- 
nities throughout the U.S., bringing hope 
that in the wake of an extraordinarily de- 
structive era, seeds of a better future are 
sprouting. 

As a Friend working to mitigate the 
wreckage left by unconscionable federal 


policies and well meaning but misguided 
efforts alike in Indian Country, I begin to 
feel that there is a different sort of oppor- 
tunity here in Alaska. 

For many tribes in the “Lower 48,” 
there simply is no turning back the clock. 
Tribes cannot and likely would not want 
to be re-relocated to their original home- 
lands. The battle over preservation of Yel- 
lowstone’s buffalo is testimony to the dif- 
ficulty in restoring indigenous habitat 
even in some of the least changed land- 
scapes left in this country today. But as 
Faith Gemmill articulated, the Gwich’in 
and other Native Peoples throughout 
Alaska still have their subsistence lifestyle 
intact. In Alaska, the U.S. has a rare sec- 
ond chance to do the right thing. But the 
hourglass is ticking. We have failed most 
tests to date. 

(“Alaskan Native Rights,” continued on page 9) 


GATHERING OF FRIENDS ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Plenary Statement— May 2, 1999 


\ A } e are Friends and supporters of Indian rights gathered in dialogue with 
concerned Native Americans in Tulsa, Oklahoma, April 29 to May 2, 
1999. We represent a diversity of Friends traditions and have come together 
out of a sense of urgency about rising attacks on Native American sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, and long standing treaty rights. The hostility of some in Congress, 
the courts, state and local governments, corporate institutions, and individual 
communities reflects a disturbing backlash against all tribes. At this critical 
time, we are called to act decisively to reawaken the longstanding alliance that 
has existed between Friends and Native Americans. 


Over four days we have been humbled, inspired and challenged by sharing 
information, insights, and experiences. We have been blessed by the wisdom 
of Native American elders, activists, and colleagues in our deliberations. We 
emerge mindful of the complexities of our shared history and the current di- 
lemmas facing Indian nations. We acknowledge that at times Friends actions 
have caused unintended suffering. In reviewing this history, we find a clear 
lesson of caution for Friends to take a fundamentally collaborative approach, 
seeking to support rather than direct the leadings of Native communities where 
we are called. 


We call upon Quakers to reaffirm the historic commitment of the Society of 
Friends to seek justice with Native Americans. We are clear that our first re- 
sponsibility is to educate ourselves and to seek the leading of the Spirit for 
right action. In these efforts, we welcome the support of our Native American 
brothers and sisters. 


We believe that at this moment, Friends have a healing role to play in pro- 
moting communication, working to educate non-Native communities, and ad- 
vocating in support of Native peoples based on our Testimonies. 

We call upon Friends everywhere to join us in this endeavor. 


For more information, contact Ed Nakawatase, AFSC, 1501 Cherry St, . 
Philadelphia, PA 19102. 
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(“Alaskan Native Rights,” continued from page 8) 

At the Anchorage conference, 
Lillian Lliaban, an elder from Akiak, sums 
up this moment well. She speaks of danc- 
ing for the U.S. government, for the BIA, 
for the Alaskan Legislature. “We are all 
the time dancing, dancing. I’m tired of 
dancing. I want to sing!’ Now is the time 
for all of us in this nation who blanche at 
the thought of what has been done to Na- 
tive Americans in our name to add our 
own harmonies to Lillian’s song. We can- 
not stand silently by for our grandchildren 
to look back and wonder how their grand- 
parents, who seem so enlightened in some 
ways, could have stood by with no com- 
ment as another indigenous culture died 
out. Let them look back and see us sing- 
ing. 

We can start by making our voices 
heard in Washington. Contact your mem- 
bers of Congress to voice your opposition 
to new efforts to open the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge to oil drilling. Ask your 
senators and representative to step for- 
ward and oppose efforts to chip away at 
Title VIII of the Alaskan National Interest 
Lands Conservation Act, the provision 
that is used to protect rural subsistence 
hunting and fishing in Alaska, which is 
under attack on many fronts by powerful 
Alaskan lawmakers. Contact FCNL to 
request the Native American Legislative 
Updates, information and action sugges- 
tions on these and other issues available 
twice monthly by e-mail, fax, or regular 
mail. You may also want to subscribe to 
the FCNL Indian Report for a more in- 
depth look at current concerns in Indian 
Country. 245 2nd St NE, Washington DC, 
20002. Phone: (202)547-6000. E-mail: 
aura@fcnl.org. O 


udent Sorourer 
Pendle Ht 


By Chuck Groom 
Strawberry Creek (California) 


I attend Strawberry Creek Friends Meet- 
ing. I also attend Swarthmore College, a 
rigorous Quaker liberal arts school near 
Philadelphia. This spring I took a semester 
leave of absence from Swarthmore to study 
at Pendle Hill, a Quaker center for retreat 
and contemplation about a mile from 
Swarthmore. I thus have the unique experi- 
ence of a West Coast Quaker who bounces 
between two East Coast Quaker extremes, 
Swarthmore’s intensity and Pendle Hill’s 
contemplation. 

There is no one clear reason why I 
choose Swarthmore over any other college. 
I decided early in the college selection pro- 
cess to attend an Eastern school so I could 
justify my love for the West coast (and I 
have; winter is an over romanticized and 
unpleasant season). Swarthmore’s formida- 
ble academic reputation lured me to visit 
the school, and during this visit I had a 
good gut reaction about the place—some 
combination of the students, professors, 
and campus suited me well. Or perhaps it 
was hubris encouraging me to take the 
Swarthmore challenge. In any case, I 


PINE RIDGE RESERVATION HIT WITH SEVERE TORNADOES— 
DISASTER ASSISTANCE NEEDED 


Ithough was only one fatality, more than 500 people were left homeless by 
tornadoes on the Lakota Reservation, and the small town of Oglala was 
almost completely wiped out. The AFSC Emergency Disaster Team met in 
Philadelphia this week, with regional staff Eloise Cranke and Gerald One 


Feather linked by telephone. 


Gerald reports that major recovery efforts are underway, but there is a role the 
Service Committee can play in helping resettle people in temporary homes. 

It is likely that the AFSC will supply kitchen utensils and/or household linens 
for families as funds allow. There has been some interest in contributing in the 
region, and Eloise Cranke is spreading the word at Nebraska Yearly Meeting and 
through other venues. For more information, contact Ed Nakawatase, AFSC, 


1501 Cherry St, Philadelphia PA 19102. 


uck Groom a Author’s photo 
wound up at Swarthmore. 

Intense is the word to describe 
Swarthmore. Students push themselves to 
extremes in work, play, and extracurricu- 
lars. We receive enough education to kill 
a large pony. I have really enjoyed my 
three years at Swarthmore because every- 
one is quite nice about being intense: 
there is very little competition and a gen- 
eral sense that we’re all struggling to- 
gether to do great thing. 

Swarthmore does not give students 
much time to grow as people. Students are 
always busy or feeling guilty about not 
being busy, and do not simply take the 
time to reflect and absorb what they have 
learned in the classroom and from each 
other. We are remarkably informed, but 
badly formed. 

The students tend to turn out well in 
spite of Swarthmore, not because of it. 
The college has the luxury of selecting 
wonderful and ethically formed students 
from a large applicant pool. I believe this 
more than anything explains the great 
works of Swarthmore alumni. I was 
deeply annoyed that the president cited 
Swarthmore’s ethical education and 
Quaker heritage as reasons for why gradu- 
ating seniors are better people because of 
Swarthmore. I have never seen an ethical 
education lurking in the classroom. There 
are precious few examples of students 
tackling the hazy issues where discerning 
ethics are truly required. And there is no 
(“Pendle Hill, “ continued on page 10) 
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(“Pendle Hill,” continued from page 9) 

reason why Swarthmore’s Quaker heritage 
will improve anyone: Quakers are not 
magically better than anyone else, and 
Swarthmore does almost nothing to up- 


hold or teach Quaker values. School ac-_ 


tivities are free and open to all students; 
there are all-campus collections several 
times a year; there is an extensive peace 
collection in the library. That’s about it 
for the Quaker heritage. 

Let me emphatically state again that 
Swarthmore has been a wonderful experi- 
ence. I have absorbed a great deal of in- 
formation and have been challenged to 
think in new ways. Swarthmore students 
are great people once you manage to drag 
them kicking and screaming and weeping 
from their books. But mind-numbing in- 
tensity prevents many people from taking 
the time for contemplation and retrospec- 
tion needed for personal growth. 

Midway through my sophomore year, 
I realized I was succeeding in the game of 
college but did not know why I was play- 
ing. My life was on a clear path: study 
hard in order to graduate in order to find 
good work in order to succeed. But that 
did not really mean anything. College was 
not making me a better or deeper person. 
My daily routine was busy and challeng- 
ing, but the college routine seen on the 
scope of weeks or months was 
drab and lifeless. 

I had heard about Pendle 
Hill from Strawberry Creek 
Friends Meeting when Friends 
discussed this Quaker Mecca 


being here. It is a Quaker community of 
about 60 people, with more emphasis on 
“community” than “Quaker.” There are 
many faith traditions represented but every- 
one has to help with meals. Each person 
settles into a rhythm of worship, work, 
study, and play. The campus is pretty and 
the food is great. I appreciate the resources 
like the art studio, gorgeous library, and 
kitchen refrigerator that are available all 
the time. Pendle Hill offers ungraded 
classes on topics ranging from Bible stud- 
ies to gardening, contemplation to litera- 
ture. 

The past months at Pendle Hill have 
been a period of personal transformation, a 
formative rather than informative educa- 
tion. I have not grown spiritually as much 
as I have harshly exposed the parts of my 
life that were not spiritual. I took a class 
called “What Canst Thou Say?” which 
looked at historic Quaker credos and en- 
couraged us to write our own credo state- 
ments. I thought it would be easy to write 
my own credo, and I quickly drafted one in 
an afternoon. It was filled with “God” and 
“the inner light” and “faith,” terms I took 
for granted to write a simplistic faith state- 
ment. I soon realized that I could not un- 
pack these loaded terms, so I could not 
own this credo. I crumpled it up and threw 
it out and wrote a simpler credo that said 


Autumn Programs 


less. But I realized that too was just a pa- 
per of pleasant lies I was telling myself. 

It was terrifying to realize that I truly 
did not know what I believed. I was 
forced to confront this terror and see that 
it was the doubt of my faith life, the unan- 
swerable question about whether or not 
there is ultimate meaning in our joy and 
suffering. So I defined faith as knowing 
beyond reason that there is meaning; but 
that is not to say that I have complete 
faith. This insight let me draft a credo I 
can truly say is my own. God is the force 
that creates meaning. I pray there is mean- 
ing. My active prayer is to make meaning 
around me: to heal, to love, to fight when 
necessary, to act on what I hope is divine 
guidance. The God I can love and worship 
is a verb which means creating meaning 
for myself and others. 

That is just one aspect of the inward 
journey I have taken at Pendle Hill. I have 
also taken this time to produce art, con- 
verse with the many wonderful residents, 
and write a research paper on the religious 
response to the environmental crisis. This 
research paper in particular represents the 
direction I hope to move in since the writ- 
ing process was a perfect synthesis of my 
Swarthmore-honed research skills and my 
deep personal concerns. 

Pendle Hill has been a wonderful 
place for me. I enjoy living in 
intentional community, I love 
the people, and I have uncov- 
ered part of my personal foun- 
dation. It has not been all 
sweetness and light; there have 


in hushed tones. One Sunday 
morning I walked from 
Swarthmore to Pendle Hill half 
expecting to find a meeting 
house collapsed under the 
mass of so many weighty 
Friends; but I discovered a 
pleasant meeting which I be- 
gan to regularly attend. Pendle 
Hill became my refuge from 
Swarthmore, a quiet place to 
study and relax. And when the 
opportunity presented itself I 
happily jumped ship from 
Swarthmore to take some time 
at Pendle Hill and rediscover 
and create the meaning of my 
life’s path. 

It is difficult to describe 


Pendle Hill in terms that con-- 


vey the actual experience of 


What the Splits of the 19th 
Century Can Teach Friends 
Larry Ingle . October 17-22 


Edward Hicks and the 
Peaceable Kingdom 

Carolyn Weekley, Laura Pass Barry 
and Larry Ingle » October 22-24 


Healing After Violence: 
Conflict Transformation 
Roswitha & Peter Jarman « October 24-29 


Parables of Jesus 
John Andrew Gallery . October 29-31 


The Brothers Karamazov: 
Must the Seed Die? 
Chris Ravndal - November 7-12 


Clerking 
Katherine Smith - November 19-21 


Quaker Spirituality and Social 
Concern in a Changing World 
George Lakey - December 3-5 


A Quiet Christmas Retreat: 
“How far is it to Bethlehem?” 
Janet Shepherd » December 17-19 


A Quaker CENTER FOR STUDY AND CONTEMPLATION 


6 PENDLE HILL 800-742-3150 exr. 142 


Box FB - 338 Plus Mitt Roap « WALLINGFORD, PA 19086 
REGISTRAR@PENDLEHILL.ORG; WWW.PENDLEHILL.ORG 


been times of struggle and 
painful soul-searching. But 
that worked out for the best. 
And now it is time for me to 
move on, difficult as that may 
be. 

Swarthmore is the right 
place for me now. I will finish 
my senior year, and then— 
who knows what will happen 
next? 

* ok x 

Chuck Groom is a computer science 
major at Swarthmore college. He 
will finish his senior year and 
graduate in the Spring of 2000. He 
took off-a semester of college to 
study at Pendle Hill for the 1999 
Winter and Spring terms. If you 
have questions about his experi- 
ences at either Swarthmore or 
Pendle Hill, feel free to e-mailhim at 
cgroom] @swarthmore.edu. 
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"They Also Serve Who Only Stand and Wait..." 


Anne Dalke 
Bryn Mawr College 


The following is a condensation of a talk 
given at the Friends Association of 
Higher Education Gathering at Whittier 
College this summer. The title is the last 
line of John Milton’s sonnet #19.—Editor. 


have been a Quaker for nearly fifteen 

years, an academic for over twenty, but 
still struggle with what often seems to me 
the incompatibility of the silence of un- 
programmed Quaker worship—which re- 
minds us so often of the mysteries of life 
best known and apprehended when we 
refrain from speech—and the forceful, 
articulate speaking which academic work 
values—which Bryn Mawr in particular, 
as a Northamerican women’s college, en- 
courages and celebrates. 

Two years ago, I co-taught a course 
with Kaye Edwards, a Haverford College 
biologist who is also a Quaker. Kaye has 
long initiated each of her own classes with 
a period of silence as a means of gathering 
herself and her students into the space of 
the classroom and the work which lies 
before them that hour. She asked that we 
might also begin our shared classes this 
way. But I’m afraid that opening our 
classes with a period of silence induced 
me to talk more than I might have other- 
wise: it gave me time to gather my 
thoughts, to figure out ways to articulate 
them forcefully. In this course, I soon be- 
came preoccupied with encouraging not 
just myself, but Kaye and our students, to 
speak up and speak out. 

We all got badly entangled in the 
downside of such practices, the multiple 
ways in which we could silence one an- 
other. And yet, in that course, filled as it 
was with multiple, negative experiences of 
“silencing,” I also belatedly rediscovered, 
and recovered, some of the ways in which 
silence can not just make words “weigh 
more,’ but “keep things open.” As 
Gertrude Stein said, in Geography and 
Plays, “silence . . . respects understand- 
ing .. . silence gives that sense to all there 
is . . Silence is so windowful.” 

I came slowly to enact, in the class- 
room, what I already knew from Meeting: 
that it is not always possible for us to 
speak of what we know; that we have, in 


academia, overvalued such speaking. 

In her rich collection of Teaching Sto- 
ries, Judy Logan suggests that “a good cur- 
riculum is like a poem that follows a par- 
ticular pattern, but that allows the audience 
to bring their own experiences to the con- 
struction of its meaning. It leaves a corner 
open for the reader to enter.” The space on 
the page around the poem both invites and 
allows the reader to enter, that space where 
language does not articulate, explicitly, 
what is meant. The same thing may happen 
in the space in the classroom—if we can 
allow it. 

This was the teaching method used by 
Parker Palmer a few weeks ago, at a retreat 
for teachers held at Kirkridge, in the Po- 
cono Mountains of Pennsylvania. Seventy- 
five of us gathered together for five ses- 
sions over the course of a weekend, and 
Parker “seeded” each one with a poem, 
which we simply, slowly, attentively, read 
together, to see what nuances it evoked, 
what we might learn about ourselves, and 
our teaching, from such shared reflection. 
It was a method breathtaking both in its 
simplicity and in its expansive potentiality 

At Kirkridge, Parker offered us lots of 
silence, and we discovered that it is not 
only, not always, not even most often, a 
window into wonderfulness; it could open 
into what was awful, dreadful, what we 
were not willing to face, in ourselves and in 
the world in which we lived. In silence, the 
world could enter, weigh heavy, call us in- 
sistently into action. There were tears fal- 
ling all around, as folks came face to face 
with questions, personal and social, that 
they might not have otherwise considered. 

Another lesson I learned at Kirkridge 
was to trust to the silence, not only for its 
power to evoke the awful questions, but 
also to answer them. Parker taught us that 
teaching is not about techniques and gim- 
micks, but about interiority meeting interi- 
ority. The soul hungers to be heard, he 
said; our job as teachers is to invite the 
conversation, and to listen well to what is 
said. But the soul which is so hungry to be 
listened to also longs to be left alone. I 
learned this forcefully on the first night of 
the retreat. We gathered for the opening 
session and read a poem together. Then 
Parker invited us into small groups, to 
share our individual insights. But he also 
said: feel free not to join us, to go off with 


your journal, or just with yourself, to re- 
flect on what we have said together. Ex- 
hausted from a busy week, I felt that invi- 
tation like a blessing—to be released from 
small groups, from the engagement and 
intensity they can invoke (conversely, 
from the chitchat they can degenerate 
into). I felt released, too, from further 
conversation throughout the weekend: 
welcome to join in, whenever I felt 
moved, but welcome as well to go off 
alone, whenever I needed. 

A structure like the one Parker of- 
fered at Kirkridge, like the one I offer in 
my classes—a reliable structure, a com- 
mitment to come together regularly to dis- 
cuss texts and topics of common inter- 
est—and a willingness to let go, not to 
push the conversation too far, to be too 
intrusive—addresses both the common 
condition of our loneliness, our need to be 
together, and the equally strong impera- 
tive to be alone. A faithful commitment to 
structure itself, an assurance that we will 
meet regularly and labor together, and as 
regularly release one another, may pro- 
vide the only opening we need. 

My evolving process of discernment 
in this matter has been facilitated, not only 
by my co-teaching with Kaye, and by 
Parker’s workshop, but also by the train- 
ing Kaye and I have recently received in 
the Quaker Ministry for Persons with 
AIDS. This is a ministry of visitation, in 
which we simply “come to the bedside.” 
There “we sit; we do what we can, and 
we leave.” Walking, each week, through 
those four simple, but infinitely complex 
and difficult steps, I came to a new under- 
standing of service learning. 

One afternoon during our training, I 
was assigned the role of counselor to an- 
other volunteer: Kathy Corbett was enact- 
ing the position of a depressed patient, 
full of pity for herself. Overwhelmed by 
her sense of helplessness, I could think of 
nothing to say, could only repeat that I 
would be returning to visit for four hours 
each week, that we would then see what 
happened. Kathy reported afterwards not 
only that her longing for connection in- 
creased as I waited in silence with her, but 
also that she found succor in simply being 
reminded of the structure available to her, 
without any promise or prediction of what 
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might happen during our time together. In 
the newsletter of the Quaker Ministry, 
Mary Lou Phillips testified similarly to her 
eight months of visits with her client: “T 


was faithful, which is most of what he 


wanted from me.” 

It seems to me now that our class- 
rooms, too, function most simply, and most 
wondrously, as spaces where such faithful 
attentiveness is enacted, as antechambers 
which may serve as entryways into—who 
knows what? To understandings which will 
eventually emerge. I love the classroom 
because it is a place of escape from the 
messiness and diffuseness of everyday 
life—but also a place where such messes 
get attended to, and clarified. A group of 
people agree to come together, on a regu- 
lar, predictable schedule, but a limited 
one—and these limits are so important! 
They allow for, encourage, the focus of our 
conversations. I love the concentrated in- 
tensity. 

But by far the hardest part is letting 
go. One afternoon, when I was departing 
from Girard Medical Center, where we re- 
ceived much of our AIDS training, taking 
leave of the man with whom I'd spent the 
morning, I said, “Ill be back next week.” 
As we walked away, the director of the 
program, Carolyn Schodt, said, a little 
sternly, “Now Anne, I want your good-bye 
to be good-bye. Celebrate your time to- 


gether, invoke God’s blessings on this 
man. But do not promise to return. You 
can not to do so: he may not be here 
next week. You may not be here next 
week.” 

My instruction into the truth of what 
Carolyn had to teach me was rapid. The 
following week, Kaye and I made our 
first visit to a patient at home. The man 
we visited, whom I will call Greg, had 
end-stage AIDS, and could barely speak 
to us (when he did speak, in a whisper, 
we could barely—sometimes not at all— 
make out what he was asking us to do). It 
was a difficult afternoon: I had alter- 
nately the firm conviction that we were a 
comfort to him—he would sometimes 
reach out for my hand, for instance—and 
as firm a conviction that we were only an 
irritation, a bother—because he also, 
several times, pushed us away, or turned 
away from us. We left his bedside in 
confusion, unsure what we had accom- 
plished, not at all sure that our time had 
been well spent that day. The next morn- 
ing, we got the news that Greg had died; 
the home nurse had found him in his bed. 
I assume he was wearing the clothes we 
had dressed him in. And of course I won- 
der if ours were the last faces he saw, our 
hands the last to touch him. That is not 
just imagination; it is based on what I 
know of the way Greg was living, and 
the way he was choosing to die. But our 


encounter remains a mystery to me. And 
the question of whether our time was 
well spent—whether Greg appreciated, 
or resented, our company—or both; cer- 
tainly both is possible—that question 
remains. 

I sit now with that mystery, and my 
inability to untangle it. I’m struggling, 
still, to reconcile these two truths, to hold 
together this paradox: our need to be 
faithful to one another, and to the struc- 
tures in which we promise to engage 
with each other, along with the wisdom 
of not making promises we cannot keep, 
not promising more than we can be sure 
of delivering. In the practice of silence— 
punctuated by the telling of a few good 
stories—I can begin to see these two ne- 
cessities reconciled. When I return to 
Bryn Mawr this fall, I will tell my stu- 
dents about my own work as a volunteer, 
but I will not structure work for them to 
do outside the classroom. I will not re- 
quire internships, provide them with en- 
counters such as my own. I will leave 
them alone, trust them to make sense of, 
and make their own use of, these stories. 
I will leave open what they do with my 
tales, trusting to the silence that they will 
find the leading, within themselves, to do 
what they must do in the world. Not un- 
like Milton, having served, I will only sit 
and wait. I may also serve that way. O 


The Heart and Soul of Quaker Worship 


By Stan Searles 


Santa Monica Meeting 


Re the past three years, I have been 
engaged in a research project fo- 
cused upon the spiritual practices of 
Quakers who participate in silent Meet- 
ing for Worship. Initially, my work 
started out as somewhat local, certainly 
exploratory, as I wanted to see for myself 
(as a practicing Quaker): What do these 
other Quakers “do” (really think about, 
feel, consider) when they sit together 
with others in the silence of worship? As 
things developed, I’ve thought about this 
research as a form of devotional activity; 
or, more accurately, I guess that the re- 
search process—the interviews, conver- 
sations, transcribing, pondering, wonder- 
ing and more—has offered what Friends 
would call additional “openings,” par- 


ticularly in connection with what it means 
for me, as researcher, scholar, participant 
and Quaker, to really pay attention, to lis- 
ten to others and myself in deeply centered 
ways. Broadly, also, I have realized that the 
obvious key to this brand of Quaker wor- 
ship, namely the uses and meanings of si- 
lence, remain somewhat elusive, mysteri- 
ous, yet layered in significance. 


Findings and Rumblings 
from this Quaker Research 


In the most general way, reflecting 
upon the twenty-one conversations I had 
with American silent Meeting Quakers as 
well as an additional twenty-seven conver- 
sations with British Quakers, all focused 
upon their spiritual practices within the 
worship silence, I’m struck by the rich, di- 
verse multiplicity about what it means to 
come before the Spirit, to be prepared and 


open to be connected to the Divine, the 
Light, the source, energy, God, if you 
will. I think about this research as a ver- 
sion of Quaker theology in the sense that 
Rex Ambler defined it: “Theology is for 
us, then, not an interpretation of authorita- 
tive words, but a shared reflection of what 
we do and what we experience.” (Rex 
Ambler, The End of Words, London: 
Quaker Home Service, 1994, p. 22.) In 
addition to this reflection about our expe- 
rience, Ambler recommended that Quak- 
ers share, communicate with each other, 
as a community, about our spiritual life. 
Hence, I would like to follow this lead 
and provide a series of reflections about 
Quaker spiritual practices, with particular 
attention to the meanings and implications 
of the silence as a way of knowing and 
being in Quaker worship. 

Here are the major themes which 
have emerged from my research: 
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With some irony and without delight, 
I can report that —as a rule—these Quak- 
ers who talked with me about their spiri- 
tual practices do not talk about their vital, 
powerful, at times life-changing experi- 
ences as Quakers. On the one hand, they 
loved talking about their entry into the 
worship silence, the feelings, other people 
and so on; on the other hand, as a rule, 
these same people kept the feelings and 
ideas about worship to themselves. In 

part, then, one of the main purposes of my 
writing about all of this is to bring for- 
ward, into the “light” as it were, the vital- 
ity, energy, struggle of what it means to be 
a spiritually grounded Quaker today in the 
Silent Meeting tradition. 

There’s lots of talk about waiting on 
the Spirit, coming before another dimen- 
sion of reality, spiritual centering, being 
open, but hardly any conversations about 
Jesus. It’s not words, but experience; 
somehow, for these Quakers, words indi- 
cate, point toward a possible reality, a 
sense of God, the Light, the Spirit, energy, 
the Divine, whatever the word, as these 
terms point to a spiritual reality, under- 
stood in both experimental and experien- 
tial terms. 

Is there a vital center to Quaker spiri- 
tual practices? Yes. 

Is that vital center about Jesus or 
Christ? Probably not. 

The silence matters, at times as a pro- 
cess in itself, I guess. People who talked 
with me entered into the worship silence 
with a certain hope as well as fear. These 
Quakers hope to be transported, even 
changed I would say, in the process of 
waiting on the Spirit or with the typical 
text: “Be still and know that I am God.” 
Yet, there are real fears about not being 
about to do “it,” to let go of the “ego,” of 
the daily concerns of the world. People 
were very clear about this: For them, 
Quaker Meeting is not about therapy, cur- 
rent events, the ego; and yet, the personal, 
the individual issues are present, always, 
and represent a dilemma. 

At least for the Quakers who talked 
with me, people confront what they con- 
sider to be the hard questions in the wor- 
ship silence. What does it mean to really 
listen to and wait upon the Spirit? How do 
we know when the silence is what one 
Friend called “robust?” There’s all the 
stuff about the ego and its discontents, 
about people who speak out of terrible 
personal pain and appear to use the wor- 
ship Meeting as a vehicle for some con- 
fessional relief. These and other problems 
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are real and serious. And yet, people dem- 
onstrated some fervor about the process of 
alignment with the Divine, of turning one- 
self over to the Spirit, at least in the place 
and space of the worship silence. 

Finally, I felt, reflecting and thinking 
about all of this, that the Quakers who 
talked with me became clear about a few 
key issues: 

1. The main business of the silent wor- 
ship continued to be to turn themselves— 
their egos, fears and secular lives—to the 
vital process of silence. Here, in a paradox 
of some deeply personal, inward searching, 
it might be possible, through grace, some 
mystery, to come into a fuller, more inte- 
grated, whole experience of the divine, at 
that moment in the silence. 

2. People worshipped together, as a 
community, not as separate individuals. 
People spoke eloquently and at length 
about the multiple ways in which other 
people in the worship really mattered to 
them. 

3. The notion of God had many mean- 
ings; but, for the most part, these meanings 
about the Divine offered a power, vitality 
and energy felt to be real by many partici- 
pants. For sure, God seemed to be working 
in the midst of Quaker worship, particu- 
larly as available through the silence; but, 
the sense or meaning of God remained in- 
tuitive, inward and experiential. 

4. The silence offered ways to know 
and feel that made it possible, together, to 
enter into a different sort of knowing. I 
found a process at work, with sort of 
“stages” through which Quakers entered 
into a fuller potential as children of the 
Light, in a sense. Words and texts such as 
“Be Still and Know that I am God” mat- 
tered in that such phrases, repeated, consid- 
ered, pondered, could assist people to still 
their conscious minds and allow for an- 
other dimension of themselves to emerge, 
what one Friend called another “voice” to 
emerge out of the silent waiting. 

5. Those Quakers who talked with me 
illustrated how the more liberal, certainly 
silent Meeting Quakers have continued to 
practice a vitally centered version of wor- 
ship. These people are open to that of God, 
directly and immediately. While they con- 
ceive of the divine in multiple, diverse 
ways, I concluded that some version of the 
Divine, the Light, the Spirit, of God, the 
source, presented itself as utterly central to 
one’s identity as a Quaker. 

Pondering all of these conversations, 
thinking about the wider literature, wonder- 
ing about the energy and vitality I felt from 
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these Quakers, I feel more convinced than 
ever about the relevance, significance and 
authority of the Quaker worship practices. 
But, I have a tremendous frustration about 
this process, also, because—as people 
told me over and again—we never talk 
about what matters most to us. Why, I 
wondered? Why? 

From what the participants in my re- 
search said, it’s not clear about the why. 
People offered a range of possible expla- 
nations about why they didn’t really come 
forward, share their deepest longings, 
practices, spiritual lives as practicing 
Quakers with others. Too many commit- 
tees; busy-work; the world is too much 
with us; we lack the confidence; we don’t 
have the language, the expression; our 
type of Quakers are really mystics and 
therefore it’s all intuitive and not able to 
be expressed: anyway; well, everyone 
knows and feels the reality anyway. 

In the work of Ben Pink Dandelion 
about British Quakers, he found a similar 
pattern of keeping the most important, 
intense, spiritually directive issues to one- 
self, as a version about how what he 
called “Quaker time” continues to be mar- 
ginalized. Here’s a summary statement 
about the marginalization of belief from 
Dandelion’s study, as found in A Socio- 
logical Analysis of The Theology of 
Quakers: The _ Silent Revolution 
(Lewiston, New York: Edwin Mellen 
Press, 1996): “It was argued in the first 
part of this chapter that the value given 
silence within Quaker-time, the devalua- 
tion of speech, and the complex cultural 
rules on breaking silence with speech, im- 
pede the ability of the group to be reflex- 
ive on matters of belief.” (Dandelion, p. 
280.) Based upon both survey and inter- 
view research, Dandelion found that the 
“culture of silence” and the various rules 
about the silence itself, inhibit, constrain 
and make it difficult for Quakers to en- 
gage in authentic exchanges about their 
spiritual, devotional approaches in the 
worship Meeting and as he says: “This 
constraint feeds itself. The net conse- 
quence of this process is that the culture 
of silence accommodates and conceals 
individual and _ group theological 
change.” (Dandelion, p. 237.) 

After reading Elisabeth Schussler 
Fiorenza, particularly But She Said: Femi- 
nist Practices of Biblical Interpretation 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1992), about con- 
tested aspects of the patriarchy, about the 
hermeneutics of suspicion, cultural con- 
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text, simultaneous needs for both rejection 
and reconstruction, as well as the politics 
of liberation, I thought that in some ironic 
ways, her comments had relevance to this 
work. Both on the surface and in much 
deeper, somewhat hidden ways, Quaker 
worship under the rule of silence has a 
number of unintended (as well as wonder- 
ful) consequences. 

Even though I don’t really understand 
why, I think that the influence of the 
dominant, secular culture, with its cultural 
constructs of every person a consumer and 
the emphasis upon individualism and pri- 
vate lives has its consequences. As Quak- 
ers, people tend to hide any expressive 
aspects of their identity. Have Quakers 
discovered a vital spiritual path, con- 
nected to God, spiritually informed, 
grounded in the experience of the holy 
community, in Thomas Kelly’s terms? If 
so, then we are awfully quiet about, al- 
most determined to keep our secrets about 
the vital, expressive power of the Spirit at 
work in our lives. Why? 

Under the rule or discipline of the 
communal silence, the authentic, spirit- 
filled voices of Quakers don’t get heard, 
even in our own group. I think that Ben 
Pink Dandelion’s research explained some 
of this, even for American silent Meeting 
Quakers: Essentially, the culture of si- 
lence represses the free ministry and its 
potentially transforming expressions. 

According to Dandelion’s — study, 
Quakers learn covert rules in their uses of 
silence and—in part—those implicit rules 
include self-censorship. Here’s a summary 
of the position: 

“There are four consequences to the 
rules around speech and silence in wor- 
ship. The first is that silence is an active 
entity and that the correct use of silence 
and speech is a skill to be learned. The 
second is that the skill can be misused or 
ignored resulting in the abuse of the op- 
eration of the free ministry. Third, fear of 
not having learnt the normative style of, 
or misusing, speech acts as self-censor 
within worship. Fourth, fear of conflict 
and ostracism impedes ‘talking God’ out- 
side of the worship event.” (Dandelion, A 
Sociological Analysis of the Theology of 
Quakers, p. 250.) 

As Dandelion’s research has demon- 
strated, Quakers learn—through experi- 
ence and by participation in the worship 
process—to keep their feelings and beliefs 
about God, the Spirit, the Divine, pretty 
much to themselves. Without fully under- 


standing it, I have had the sense that 
there’s some odd regression to the mean, 


through which difference, potential con-- 


flicts, struggles, seem to be flattened out 
by this culture of silence. Because every 
person, of course, potentially, can offer a 
spoken message out of the silence, the 
strictures about speaking, the lack of inter- 
est in belief and matters of vital faith, have 
significant consequences. 

By implication and indirectly, Quak- 
ers—who write books and articles and 
pamphlets in some furiously assertive 
ways—do not value speech or conversa- 
tion, when it relates to God, to the direct, 
immediate overflowing of the experience 
of the Divine in the worship event. Why 
not, I continue to wonder? For years, I 
have heard around the edges of Quaker 
gatherings (and sometimes directly) that 
we—as Quakers proclaiming our faith— 
hide whatever Light we have under the 
proverbial bushel basket. What’s going 
on? Why don’t Quakers engage, with one 
another and the wider society, in an ex- 
change, conversation about what seems 
(based upon my limited study) to matter 
the most to us? I have found and will con- 
tinue to try to describe—in words of 
course—the vital spiritual practices, the 
inpourings of the Spirit, the conversations 
with God, talking with the Divine, here 
and now, in experience, in the worship 
Meeting, leavened by the communal si- 
lence. 

I offer my thoughts in a speculative 
manner, based upon listening to these 
nearly fifty Quakers, reading the literature 
and being immersed in the contemporary 
issues of American life. The main caveat is 
this one: I am sure that my speculations 
reveal more about my identity and con- 
comitant values than about others. Speak- 
ing from my own perspective and out of 
my heart, I find one simple truth: As a 
Quaker, I have internalized (made it my 
own as it were) the dominant, secular, con- 
sumer, patriarchal culture of late 20th cen- 
tury American life. And, hence, the follow- 
ing dilemmas play themselves out in a ver- 
sion of Quaker spiritual life. 

First, as a Quaker I am on the mar- 
gins, off-center, part of a peculiar people. 
Although I don’t really confess this, such a 
position or role means that what I think 
and I believe as well as say doesn’t really 
matter? Indeed, why bother to say much 
anyway. After all, nobody will listen and 
hence, I am powerless, in a sense impo- 
tent, resigned about the major issues of 
American life as a Quaker, or speaking out 


of my Quaker identity. 

Second, again from my position or 
identity as a Quaker, I internalized the no- 
tion that matters of belief, faith, even pro- 
phetic identity are “private” matters, not 
available for me to bring forward—with 
due Quaker process of course—to my 
neighbors, friends and others. I find some 
irony here because it’s OK for Quakers to 
do good works, to serve people, protest 
oppression and much more; but, it doesn’t 
seem to be equally OK to talk, think, write 
about God, our connections with the Di- 
vine, to be possessed by some Spiritual 
awakening in my heart and soul. I mean, 
yes, I can have those feelings, but—and 
now I hear some of the dominant voices I 
think—‘for goodness sake, Stan, don’t get 
so excited. Calm down; take it easy. Don’t 
get all riled up.’ Thus, the voices of the 
dominant culture whispers in my ear: Give 
up; never mind; yield to common sense 
and don’t be so full of yourself. Whatever 
else happens, be sure to keep these inward, 
spiritually grounded feelings and ideas to 
oneself— where they belong. Thus ring 
the voices in my ears. 

Third, in more conceptual and theo- 
logical terms, I find myself as a participant 
in the haunting split between my mind and 
body, head and heart, body and soul. It 
takes a major effort, an act of resistance 
and affirmation, together, to resist these 
other, different, negative voices of ration- 
alism, the patriarchy, of oppression which 
say: Be real; get a clue. You really know 
better than to think some sort of mystical, 
romantic notion of prophetic Quaker iden- 
tity will get you anywhere. What are you 
really thinking about? Give up this notion 
that your Quaker worship, under the influ- 
ence of some ostensible Spirit—or worse 
of God (whatever that could mean)— 
could ever matter in this world of today. 
Come back to reality. After all, you are 
only one person. Live and let live. Go 
about your work and forget these irrational 
notions about God. 

Fourth, I believe that as practicing 
Quakers we are afraid. For one thing, we 
just cannot believe that we have the 
authority, power, energy, the right to be 
faithful witnesses to the truth of our expe- 
rience, together, with versions of the 
Spirit. For some reason, I have the feeling 
that there’s mistrust for even the most 
“authentic” experience in worship. In part, 
I think that our fears are connected to the 
use of what I would call the “discipline” of 
the silence. 

What I have found by listening to 
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many different Quakers about their prac- 
tices in the silent worship is this: Quakers 
are able to access rather deep sources of 
power, energy and feel the potential— 
within the corporate worship silence—of 
some inward changes. However, of 
course, such experiences or feelings and 
reflections happen to be rather fleeting, 
certainly temporary and momentary, oc- 
curring in some improvised ways, a ver- 
sion of the traditional Quaker language 
about “practicing the presence.” And yet, 
of course, since one of the distinctive as- 
pects of this Quaker practice happens to 
be not to talk about what can be an awe- 
some, mysterious experience of the Di- 
vine, then it’s as if we don’t possess a lan- 
guage, suitable expression for this reality. 

Based upon what people have told me 
about their own personal spiritual prac- 
tices in the worship silence, and how most 
of the time people felt empowered, 
drenched in whatever one means by the 
Spirit, but in an embodied, immediate 
manner, there must be something about 
the experience within the silence that 
doesn’t translate all that well. Reflecting 
about it now, I wonder if Quakers use the 
silence as a respite, a brief encounter with 
a different reality, another, say alternative 
consciousness, but it’s so odd, so outside 
the typical bounds and limits, that it’s too 
difficult to bring such an embodied expe- 
rience back into the world. In any event, I 
would like to suggest that this research 
project and my writing about it, pondering 
the meanings, wondering about the mean- 
ings of Quaker spirituality, all this may 
contribute to a search for expressive, ap- 
propriate, meaningful ways to know about 
the silence and its meanings. O 


Stanford J. Searl, Jr. is a Professor of In- 
terdisciplinary Studies at the Union Insti- 
tute Graduate College, a fully accredited, 
self-directed Ph.D. program, with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, Ohio. Stan joined 
the Buffalo Monthly Meeting about 1970. 
He helped to found the Peconic Bay 
Monthly Meeting on eastern Long Island 
and belonged to the Syracuse Monthly 
Meeting. Presently, he belongs to the Santa 
Monica Monthly Meeting and lives in west 
Los Angeles. As part of his research about 
Quaker spiritual practices, Stan joined 
John Punshon’s Quaker pilgrimage in the 
summer of 1996 and studied at Earlham 
College’s School of Religion the next year, 
also with John Punshon. In 1998, Stan 
spent three months at Woodbrooke Col- 
lege, studying with the Quaker Tutor, Ben 
Pink Dandelion, and doing research about 
contemporary Quaker spiritual practices 
in Great Britain. 


Way Opens in Salt Lake City 
For Bosnian Refugees 


__ Left to right: Marina, Omer, Dino 


By Cynthia Taylor 
Salt Lake City Meeting 


he word “opportunity” holds an en- 

riched meaning for Friends, used in 
our literature and some meetings to de- 
scribe an “occasion” for the possibility 
of new Light to be cast upon any situa- 
tion. In Wilburite circles, it also meant a 
special time of “opening” through wor- 
ship for Friends who had not been able 
to meet before. That meaning has come 
to mind several times in the past year. 

In late August 1998, members of the 
Salt Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends 
waited at the airport in Salt Lake City, to 
welcome the Prste (it rhymes with 
‘fished’) family from Bosnia. Omer, Ma- 
rina and their sons Zlatan and Dino had 
come to start over again in Utah, where 
the snow-covered mountains, green for- 
ests and weather are reminiscent of their 
homeland. Their primary task in Utah 
has been to learn English, which they are 
doing with amazing speed. Marina’s 
family is Croatian Catholic; and Omer’s 
family is Bosnian Muslim. They met at 
the University of Sarejevo as students 
and married in May of 1980. Marina 
holds a university degree in Educational 
Psychology and Omer, in Philosophy and 
Sociology. 

They both were professors in a 
Gymnasium (an advanced academic high 
school for those going on to university) 


in Bosnia, before the trauma of war 
drove them into Germany in late 1992. 
Harvard historian Andras Reidlmayer 
asserts that at least one third of the cou- 
ples in Sarejevo have intermarried 
across religious-ethnic lines (A Short 
History of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 1993). 
Marina’s parents could attend their 
wedding in Sarejevo just three weeks 
after Tito died (May, 1980) because 
Balkan nationalism had not yet arisen to 
its current level. In the present decade, 
however, mixed marriages and their 
offspring are anathema to a government 
which seeks “purity” of bloodlines 
through “ethnic cleansing” (terror, rape, 
forced dislocation and murder—all hate 
crimes). 

In early 1992, a Bosnian election 
and subsequent conflict appeared to be 
leading toward warfare with serious 
danger for those in mixed marriages. To 
protect their sons, in April 1992 Omer 
and Marina sent the boys to stay with 
her family in Zagreb, Croatia—sending 
with them the family’s most valuable 
documents. Marina joined the boys on 
May 1, 1992—one day before total war 
broke out in Sarejevo. Omer did not get 
a seat in the car with Marina, but hoped 
to get across the border as soon as pos- 
sible. It is only by what we would call a 
“miracle” that Omer did not die when 
he was apprehended in his home by 

(“Bosnian Refugees,” continued on page 16) 


——— ee 
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(“Bosnian Refugees, “ continued from page 15) 
Serbian soldiers, who threatened his life 
more than once with a knife held against 
his throat and a pistol pointed into his 
mouth. 


On May 25th, Omer managed to es- _ 


cape to Hungary; from there he was able 
to enter Croatia to rejoin Marina and their 
sons. However, Croatia could provide 
only temporary refuge from Serbian na- 
tionalists eager to drive out all multi- 
ethnic families, especially those who were 
high school teachers with potential ideo- 
logical influence over young minds. 

In November, Omer left for Germany 
and found meager housing in Mannheim, 
where Marina and the boys joined him 
one month later. For a time, they all lived 
in one small room, 80 square feet in size. 
Omer took two jobs, becoming both a cus- 
todian and a gardener. Marina became a 
“nanny” for the children of a local doctor, 
Simon Cohen. His grandfather was a 
wealthy businessman who had paid for 
Jewish families to escape to America 
when the Nazi regime was busy carrying 
out their version of ethnic cleansing, seek- 
ing to raise up a pure Aryan nation by 
murdering millions of Jewish people. 

This is where the Quaker connection 
occurred: Simon’s grandmother was a 
Quaker, who helped many refugees after 
World War II. For nearly six years, 
Omer and Marina and their children lived 
under the wings of the Cohen family secu- 
rity. In 1998, the German government de- 
cided there were too many refugees taking 
up limited jobs and resources. Once again, 
the Prste family had to decide where to 
relocate. They learned that other Bosnians 
had already begun to rebuild their lives in 
a far away place named Salt Lake City, a 
former sanctuary for Mormons—a com- 
munity of people who also fled persecu- 
tion, seeking religious and political free- 
dom in order to raise their families in 
peace. About 120 Quakers now live, work 
or go to school in Utah, with Monthly 
Meetings in Logan and Salt Lake City, 
and worship groups in Moab and Ogden. 

If you ever imagine your life doesn’t 
hang by a thread of gossamer material, 
pay close attention! This story is an exam- 
ple of “Way Opening” on tenuous threads. 
Dr. Cohen tried for two months to find 
Quakers in Salt Lake City, but had no luck 
through “official” channels. Not being a 
man to give up easily, he contacted 
Friends House in London. Someone put 
him in touch with Friends General Con- 


ference to help locate a Quaker in Salt 
Lake City. FGC sent e-mail to me in mid- 
June, but it sat unanswered for 10 days 
while we were at IMYM ‘98 and then vis- 
iting family in New Mexico. Simon Cohen 
tried again. Then FGC sent a message 
through Anthony Manousos, editor of 
Friends Bulletin, thinking he would know 
a Quaker in SLC. Both messages were re- 
ceived on the same day, and soon were 
forwarded to the Clerk of Salt Lake 
Monthly Meeting. With all this forward- 
ing, the message had lost its original ad- 
dress! Yet the communications were in- 
cluded in our July Monthly Meeting for 
Business, and I called FGC to find out 
how to reply to someone named S. Cohen 


in Mannheim, Republic of Germany. 


By mid-August, SLMM Friends were 
rallied to action and knew exactly what to 
do, having helped in the Sanctuary move- 
ment and having sponsored two Laotian 
families in the 80’s. Our Meeting has very 


much enjoyed getting to know this family, 


sponsoring their settlement and helping 
them to get past some hurdles with local 
banks, school registration, jobs and other 
adjustments. Omer and Marina, Zlatan and 
Dino become more precious to all of us 


each month. They have joined us for Meet- 


ing potlucks, Hawk Watches and other 
recently for the 


outdoor trips—most 
Spring Gathering of Utah Friends Fellow- 


ship in Moab where we all enjoyed their 
company and their visual delight in the 


natural red rock formations of Arches Na- 
tional Park and Dead Horse Point. This 
past June, 14-year-old Dino completed 


middle school and 18-year-old Zlatan 


graduated from high school. He plans to 
major in Business Administration and Ger- 


man at the University of Utah. Omer 
works at both the Marriott Hotel and in a 
Street Clinic with a member of Salt Lake 


Meeting. Marina teaches English as a Sec- 
ond Language for new refugees. They also 


help new Bosnian families arriving in Salt 


Lake City. Most start out in tiny apart- 
ments with used dishes, furniture, towels, 


pots, bedding, clothing, etc. When these 
items are no longer needed, they are 
passed on to new families. Omer tells me 
there are now over 7,000 Bosnians living 
in the area around Salt Lake City; more are 
expected, along with over 200 Kosovars 
arriving this summer. Salt Lake Meeting 
assists with furniture and household needs 
and other items or personal help, as we 


can. 


Other Prste family members, includ- 


ing the boys’ grandparents, are still in 
Bosnia and Croatia. These young men and 
their parents are clearly concerned about 
their extended family as conflicts escalate 
in the Balkans. They keep in touch by E- 
mail and phone, knowing that things could 
get worse; their cultural history is filled 
with terrible sorrows experienced for the 
sake of national origins and inclusiveness. 
If your Meeting should learn of refugee 
families who need sponsoring help in or- 
der to move into your community, I hope 
you will consider this opportunity for ex- 
tending your spiritual horizons. In the pro- 
cess we have learned much about Yugo- 
slavia, with its history and tensions. One 
great advantage for us and our youth has 
been to witness and begin to grasp the 
‘brain drain’ of intelligence and creativity 
caused by the evils of “ethnic cleansing.” 

What else may be learned? Two gos- 
pels writers (Matthew & Luke) recorded 
that Jesus taught, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers; for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” I think he meant more than 
that God would be visible someday, far 
off in a distant future or heaven. Likely, 
he meant for us to look for God within 
others and right here in ordinary time. 
This was my experience one cold, windy 
Saturday afternoon last January, when the 
Prste family came to our home for tea and 
coffee after a daylong outing. 

We had been at a northern bay of the 
Great Salt Lake and in breezy canyons for 
hours, watching bald eagles soar and play 
on wind currents. Omer stood for a long 
moment in our bedroom, staring through 
our east windows at the Wasatch Moun- 
tains glowing from winter’s early sunset 
rays. As he sighed, my heart heard a 
prayer on his breath. Then he said “Like I 
saw from my home in Chapljina.” When 
our eyes met briefly, I saw God smiling 
through Omer’s face. For a moment we 
smiled at each other and I realized more 
deeply than ever how close to home is our 
human need for quiet friendships which 
reflect heartfelt affirmation and peace. 

The well-known Vietnamese Bud- 
dhist monk Thich Nhat Hanh wrote and 
taught: “Peace must be cultivated with 
each breath and smile...with every 
step.” (Peace is Every Step, 1991, Dou- 
bleday Publishing Group, Inc.) May all 
Friends and friends dedicate ourselves to 
cultivating peace with ordinary smiles and 
gentle pauses, for these are life-giving 
windows into divine time and space. 0 
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Friendly News 


HONOLULU FRIENDS MEETING 


This year three Friends have been led to 
request transfer of membership from their 
previous monthly meetings to Honolulu 
Friends Meeting, these transfers are being 
accepted with joy. One regular and ac- 
tively involved attender was led to request 
membership, which was enthusiastically 
approved. 

We have experienced the loss of two 
dear Friends who over the years gave much 
of themselves to the Meeting. F/friends em- 
braced Ruth Fukuda and Marietje Schaafsma 
Becket Fuller with loving care as they were 
in the process of their final transition. 

The Meeting is fiscally healthy, and 
Friends Center and the ground it occupies 
are in good order. The removal of one of 
the great mahogany trees in the front yard 
was a sad necessity, after a huge branch 
fell, which it did “in Quakerly fashion” 
without damage to any person or property 
(except power lines to several urban 
acres). 

Individual F/friends have helped to 
nurture our First Day School and Youth 
Camp programs. Summer camp for age 
14-17 was followed by a mid-winter camp 
for 10-14. (Lucky 14-year-olds!) The 5- 
9’s, in First Day School, collected money 
for UNICEF, made relief kits for victims 
of Hurricane Mitch and for Kosovars, vis- 
ited a Meeting member in a care home, 
and presented a play about Rosa Parks, 
among many activities. Silent worship 
continues to be an important part of their 
weekly program. One young Friend ob- 
tained his “That of God” emblem, a pro- 
gram under the Friends World Committee 
for Consultation, which meets the criteria 
for the Boy Scout religion merit badge 

The Meeting welcomed new residents 
to Friends Center this year, who have 
brought to the Meeting an energy and en- 
thusiasm that speak directly of “letting 
your light shine.” Their extra efforts have 
ranged from a photo display on the fall of 
the tree, to a workshop on Quaker Testi- 
monies. 

Friends spent six weeks studying the 
Testimonies and how we live them in our 
daily lives. It was consoling to refresh our 
faith as it speaks out of our testimonies, 
although perhaps disturbing to see how far 
we have to go, as we reach toward the 


perfection shown to us in the Spirit. 


Honolulu Friends Meeting is fortunate 
to have a close working relationship with 
the Hawai’i program of the American 
Friends Service Committee. This allows F/ 
friends to work on many issues of peace 
and social justice in the wider community, 
and again this year the Meeting’s thrift 
shop earned a substantial sum, primarily to 


support the Service Committee’s Hawai’i 
program. 


The balance of the money from the 
thrift shop goes for peace and social justice 
programs. The Peace and Social Concerns 
Committee found a substantive way for us 


to express our concerns about the home- 


less, education, and care for families: the 
Meeting will provide partial funding for a 


full-time family support position at Hono- 
lulu’s Institute for Human Services. As the 


Meeting supports this work financially, we 


hope that individuals will also be led to 
volunteer their time and talents at the IHS. 
As Bruce Birchard, in The Burning One- 
ness Binding Everything, says, “The ulti- 


mate test of our faith is how we live.” — 
adapted by Sasha Bley-Vroman from Clerk 


Judy Hall’s State of the Meeting Report 


COLORADO REGIONAL MEETING 


Bie Regional Meeting was held 
this Spring jointly with Mountain 
View Meeting’s annual School of the 
Spirit. Boulder, Colorado Springs, Fort 
Collins and Mountain View Meetings met 
in Denver for a weekend with Quaker his- 
torian John Punshon, as well as to worship 
together and conduct the business of the 
Regional Meeting. In Business Meeting a 
minute on Kosovo was adopted and we 
heard news from each Meeting and from 
major Quaker organizations. Potlucks al- 
lowed for good fellowship time. Friday 
evening and Saturday morning John Pun- 
shon informed and challenged us. 
Friday evening John spoke about the defin- 
ing features of Quaker worship and the 
parallels with other Christian worship. In 
a helpful graphic, John illustrated religion 
as a triangle, with worship, organization 
and belief at its three corners. When any 
one angle changes, per force the other an- 
gles are also modified. 

The defining features of Quaker wor- 


ship came from Fox’s understanding of the 


New Covenant, in which the four aspects 
of the original Covenant (temple worship, 


law, priestly authority and sacrifice) where 


substituted by silent worship, the testimo- 
nies, gospel order, and the Light of Christ, 
respectively. As for the  parallels/ 
differences among Christian modes of 
worship, while Catholic worship is cen- 
tered around the sacraments, and Protes- 
tant worship is centered around hearing 
the Word of God, Quaker worship is cen- 
tered around the silence, the inner stillness 
in which we seek to listen to God. Quaker 
silence is a sacrament in that it is a symbol 
and sign of the New Covenant. Our belief 
that what is good comes from within, and 
our conscious rejection of outward sym- 
bols and forms of authority have shaped 
our form of worship as well as our organi- 
zation. 

Saturday morning we looked at the 
interplay of individual and collective ex- 
perience in the process that takes place in 
the Meeting for Worship. The centering is 
individual but flows into the collective 
gathering of the Meeting; from the gath- 
ered Meeting individual ministry arises 
and is collectively received and consid- 
ered. These elements unfold from each 
other and are kept in harmony by practice 
and by following our traditions. In work- 
shop-style we explored what we do in 
Meeting for Worship. John suggested that 
prayer, meditation, and activity are the 
axes through which we arrive at the center 
where they converge in the experience of 
worship. Worship doesn’t happen ipso 
facto. It is important to discuss with each 
other what happens during Meeting for 
Worship—lack of explanation, of shared 
understanding, led Friends away from si- 
lent, unprogrammed worship. As we com- 
piled a long list of what we each “do” dur- 
ing Meeting for Worship at some time or 
other, the wonderful mystery of how our 
down-to-earth “doings” lead to experienc- 
ing the Divine, in other words, the ex- 
travagant bountifulness of Grace, once 
again bore joyfully upon this Quaker— 
Maria Krentz, Boulder Meeting. 


NEWS OF YOUNG FRIENDS 


n award-winning “Trio for Violin, 

Oboe, and Cello” by Olympia 
composer ALIYAH MEENA SHANTI re- 
ceived its world premiere on Sunday, May 
16th, 6:15 p.m., at the Washington Center 
for the Performing Arts. 
The three-movement Trio received the 
Ruth M. Geiger Award for winning the 


(“Friendly News, “ continued on page 18) 
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SANNA EEN LE TRAE NED 


(“Friendly News,” continued from page 17) : 
Western Regional Competition of the Na- —§ Characteristics of Acceptable Sites For Annual Session 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, after : (Draft Version) 
being forwarded on from the state compe- 
tition. The competition judges cited the 
Trio’s “hauntingly beautiful melody” and . J. A climate similar to that of Camelot. i 
“splendid contrapuntal expression.” 2. Site should be compact but roomy with all meeting rooms at ground level and 
Shanti, age 11, is a homeschooler, = within a city block of each other. 
and has been composing since age 6. Ali- 
yah is a junior member of Olympia 
(Washington) Friends Meeting and a 
member of Fellowship of Quakers in the 
Arts. Her poem, “The Universe’s Lan- 
guage” was named “Best Work by a 
Young Friend” in the recently published 
“The Best of Friends” and appeared on 
the cover of Friends Bulletin (July- 
August, 1999). 


ACA 


3. We should have the opportunities for fellowship that come from shared meal 
preparation, but without the work of actually preparing meals. 


4. Site should have all the advantages of both rural and city environments. 


5. Maximum cost should not exceed $20 per person, with financial assistance avail- 
able for those who cannot afford this. 


6. Site should be within an hour’s drive of all meetings and worship groups, and at the 
same time be in an interesting location for field trips and vacation opportunities. 


SEO SOR rN em ee ana ae esate een 


7. Every Friend will agree that the site is spiritually inspiring as well as politically 
correct in all respects. 


ETHAN SORRELGREEN of Seattle Dave Coahran, with some additions by the editor. 


WA, received a full scholarship to attend 
the E Pluribus Unum Project 1999. Ethan 


RELL 


Sorrelgreen is one of sixty 1999 high ° ; oe, 
school graduates from throughout the U.S. You Are Invited To Friends Bulletin $ 
selected to spend three weeks this summer 70th Anniversary Party 

learning how to translate their religious 


values into greater civic responsibility at (And You Don’t Have To Subscribe To Have Your Cake and Eat It, Too!) 
in Washington, D.C., June 27 to July 18, 


1999: 
The E Pluribus Unum Project takes HF riends are invited to 70th anniversary celebrations at Pacific and North Pa- 


cific Yearly Meeting (time and date to be announced at YM). The celebra- 
tion at Intermountain Yearly Meeting attracted over 100 Friends with balloons, 
folk dancing, and a cake. A good time was had by all, except perhaps one ex- 
tremely scrupulous Friend. When offered cake, this Friend replied, “‘No, I can’t. I 
didn’t renew my subscription to Friends Bulletin.” Friends are advised that even 
non-subscribers may partake of the festivities. However, if your conscience re- 
quires that you renew your subscription to enjoy the cake, by all means do so! 


place on the campus of American Univer- 
sity and brings together a diverse group of 
youth, who have demonstrated leadership 
within their Jewish, Protestant, and Catho- 
lic communities. The program explores 
the social justice teachings of each faith 
tradition and help students explore how 
they can work across faith and ethnic lines ie \y 
toward the common good. The program is SS ass a aN AS NARA 
now in its third year. Satbe 

The E Pluribus Unum Project is 
sponsored by The Washington Institute 
for Jewish Leadership and Values, with 
two cooperating partners: the National 
Federation for Catholic Youth Ministry 
and the National Council of Churches, 
USA. The project is primarily underwrit- 
ten by The Lilly Endowment, The Ford 
Foundation, and Steven Spielberg's Right- 
eous Persons Foundation. The web site is 
located at www.epluribusunum.org. E- 
mail contact: epuproject@aol.com. 

Ethan will also be participating in the 
AFSC/SCQM Youth Service Project at 
Maclovio Rojas, Mexico, along with his 
brother Brendan. 


Please send editor any newsworthy 
items about your Meeting or individual 
Friends. 
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Memorial Minutes 


DAVID H. DOEHLERT 


avid H. Doehlert, a member of 

Bellingham Friends Meeting, died of 
lymphoma March 13, 1999. He was 69 years 
old. He leaves his partner, June Gouran, of 
Anacortes, WA; his three children, Jamie, 
Christopher and Leslie; five grandchildren 
(who called him “Grand-David’’); a brother, 
Chuck, and a sister, Margy Barovich. 

The son of Charles and Irene Doehlert, origi- 
nally from Bridgeton, New Jersey, David grew 
up in Moorestown and Pemberton attending 
Friends Meeting in Medford. He recalled the 
family going to Meeting once a month during 
the time of World War II gas rationing, four 
miles of walking and two bus rides. David 
graduated from Moorestown Friends School, 
then Swarthmore College. He married, taught 
math at Moorestown Friends School and 
taught in public school. He was employed in 
experimental design at Pittsburg Plate Glass 
and then with the DuPont Corporation in 
Delaware, transferring his membership to 
Newark Monthly Meeting. 

David had an inventive mind and was ex- 
cited about ideas and possibilities. At age 40, 
he left DuPont and his marriage in search of a 
simpler life, building a sailboat which took 
him across the Atlantic Ocean two times, once 
solo. He developed his own business, Experi- 
ment Strategies, creating software, developing 
training programs, and providing design serv- 
ices. David was in demand as a consultant, for 
his original work in applied statistics has been 
well known and used in the scientific research 
world. It was out of his statistical knowledge 
that he encouraged his students to “turn on 
your electric drill before you plug it in, just in 
case this time all the electrons are all lined up 
correctly. It’s statistically possible, you 
know!” 

Throughout David’s life, the Religious Soci- 
ety of Friends was a spiritual and daily pres- 
ence for him. David felt the immediacy of the 
presence of God. He taught us that God could 
be experienced in humble ways. He shared his 
appreciation of Brother Lawrence and Practic- 
ing the Presence of God with others in 
Bellingham Friends Meeting. He was a paci- 
fist—love, peace, and simplicity were his bea- 
cons for a life well lived. His enthusiasm for 
life, for gardening, for enjoying the moment, 
was contagious, and everywhere David went, 
he made lasting friends. Distance and time 
apart never diminished the quality of those 
friendships. 

David liked to say he was free of cancer for 
sixty-eight years. He had hope because he felt 
God was always present. He shared all his 
emotions in his conversations out loud with 
God, both tears and laughter. About his part- 
nership with June Gouran, David said “the 
power of loving one another makes everything 
else clear up. We can identify something good 
in everything.” 

David’s spirit is now free of his physical 
illness. His friends in Bellingham Meeting and 
his family will miss him. O 
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DOROTHY “DOTTIE” BROWN PINNEY 


orothy “Dottie” Brown Pinney, 79, of 

Chula Vista died early Monday, May 24. 
She was born in Irwin, PA, 20 miles from 
Pittsburgh. In high school she was a political 
pacifist, and at Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, she searched through classes in history 
of philosophy, religion, and Plato for mean- 
ingful goals and direction for her life. The last 
two years of college at Pittsburgh University 
she studied sociology and journalism and sang 
six days a week in the Heinz Chapel Choir. 
The summer of 1941, in Merom, Indiana, she 
attended an American Friends Service Com- 
mittee work camp and heard many visiting 
speakers on Quakerism, peace, cooperatives, 
and other subjects. She was literally 
“converted” to Quakerism! 

Attending Pendle Hill, a Quaker Graduate 
School, for the year 1941-42, she found a 
“home,” a place where she could study Quak- 
erism and freely search for direction in her 
life. She kept a daily journal, which recently 
was printed into a booklet entitled “The 
Changing Child.” 

Dottie and Ralph Pinney were married in the 
Orange Grove Friends Meeting House, Oct. 
15, 1944. They raised a family of four chil- 
dren, Nancy, Daniel, Bonnie and Julia. They 
lived in Arcadia, California for 40 years. 
When their youngest, Julia, was twelve Dottie 
went to USC and earned a California Teachers 
Credential. She taught for 17 years and got a 
“one room schoolhouse” room of high-school 
teen mothers and their babies. At the same 
time she taught, for two hours a day, a class of 
emotionally handicapped students (all boys). 
She discovered what delightful, lovely people 
these boys were. She also taught for a time at 
the City of Hope, children and teenagers who 
were able to study while being hospitalized. 

Dottie was active in PTA, Girl Scouts, 
League of Women Voters, AFSC, and her 
Quaker meeting. She maintained contact with 
all her friends and relatives with her long, 
newsy letters. In 1985 Dottie and Ralph retired 
to San Diego County. She will be lovingly 
missed by many. 

Survivors include her husband, Ralph, 
daughters; Nancy Pinney of Guerneville, CA, 
Bonnie Sedivec of Bonita, CA, Julia Cox of 
Salem, OR, and son Daniel Pinney of Peta- 
luma, CA, seven grandchildren and a sister, 
Nancy Seale of Worcester, MA. O 


MILDRED ELIZABETH ADAMS 


Nias Elizabeth Adams, a long-time 
attender and loyal friend at Monterey 
Peninsula Friends Meeting, died February 4, 
1999 at age 85 at Carmel Valley Manor. 
Graduating from Stanford University in 
1936, Mildred went on to take a degree in Li- 
brary Science from the University of Toronto 
and was a librarian for 25 years in the Toronto 
public libraries and in Los Angeles. 
Throughout her life her inquiring mind and 
interest in people and the world around her 
made Mildred an active volunteer and continu- 
ing student. She remained in close contact 
with Stanford University throughout her life 
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Vital Statistics 


New Members/Transfers 


e William Morris, transfer from San Diego 
MM to Sacramento MM 


@ Alice Rosenthal, Orange Grove MM 


e Peter Noerdlinger, transfer from Orange 
Grove MM to Sandy Springs MM 


e Terry Mackenzie, transfer from Orange 
Grove MM to Santa Cruz MM 


e Jim Spickard, transfer from Santa Cruz 
MM to San Antonio MM 


© Meg McCalla, transfer from Durango MM 
to Albuquerque MM 


® Amy & Chamba Cooke, Visalia MM 
e John Sullivan, Salem MM 


© Bob and Sheila Ashley, transfer from Ox- 
ford MM to Boulder MM 


@ Mark Richie, Wyoming MM 
Marriages/Unions 


@ Greg Creel & Jaye Lee, Albuquerque MM, 
3/99 


Deaths 


e Maritje (Tia) Schaafsma Fuller, 2/25/99, 
Honolulu MM 


® Robert Noble, 4/21/99, San Diego MM 
© Bea Burch, 5/99, San Diego MM 
e Helen Emerson, 3/28/99, Salem MM 


Births 


® Lee Wone Anela Fulbright, b. 4/2/99, 
child of John & Yoon Hi Fulbright, Hono- 
lulu MM 

e Anne Collins gave birth to a daughter, 
5/99, San Francisco MM 


and for many years while living in Berkeley 
was active in English-in-Action. 

In the Monterey Peninsula she volunteered 
at the Carmel Library, the Carmel Foundation, 
Monterey Community Hospital, and had just 
begun work with children in the after-school 
“Pals” program through Monterey Public Li- 
brary. She also attended classes in Spanish 
and computer. 

At Carmel Valley Manor she arranged lec- 
tures; did library work; read to people; and took 
books to those who were less mobile than she. 
Reticent about her own activities, she was 
quick to help those in need; to praise the work 
of others; and to respond to any kindness with a 
“thank you” note both prompt and gracious. 
Mildred’s quiet, gentle ways will be much 
missed. She was a very special person and a 
good friend to all who knew her. O 


Quick Descriptions of Quaker Colleges 


The following information came from the 


FAHE homepage at http://www. georgefox.edu/ 


nonfox/FAHE. 


Barclay College, Haviland, Kansas. Barclay 
College is an inter-denominational college 
founded in 1917 by the Evangelica Friends/ 
Quakers. The college was originally called 
Friends Bible College and was re-named in 
1990 after the Quaker Theologian, Robert 
Barclay. Tuition is $5,650 a year and room and 
board comes to $3,100 year for a total cost of 
under $10,000! Barclay College offers 8 differ- 
ent majors: Business Administration, Bible/ 
Theology, Christian School Teaching, Church 
Music, Missions, Pastoral Ministry, Psychol- 
ogy/Family Counseling, Youth Ministry. You 
can minor in Youth Ministry, Missions, Busi- 
ness Administration, Camping Ministry, Edu- 
cational Ministry, and Church Music. We also 
offer two associate degrees, the associate of 
Arts & Sciences and Biblical Studies. Athletes 
can participate in Soccer, Volleyball, Basket- 
ball, Gold, Cheerleading, and Tennis. Our soc- 
cer team has gone to Nationals the past two 
years placing sixth and fifth, respectively. Most 
importantly, we offer the uniqueness of a small 
college. 

Our mission is to prepare students in a 
Bible-centered environment for effective Chris- 
tian life, service, and leadership. Professors and 
college personnel care about you and your suc- 
cess. Our students have the advantage of a stu- 
dent to teacher ratio of 11 to 1. Barclay College 
is committed to excellence in Christian educa- 
tion and Christian values are interwoven with 
all of your education experiences. Dorm life is 
personal and fun and our chapels have changed 
many lives. If you want to grow spiritually, 
minister to others, and make friendships that 
will last a lifetime, Barclay College is the place 
for you! Barclay College, PO Box 288, Havi- 
land, KS 67059. 1-800-862-0226 BarclayCol- 
lege@havilandtelco.com www.barclaycollege. 
edu 


Bryn Mawr College, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia. Bryn Mawr was founded in 1885 to extend 
to women the opportunity for rigorous aca- 
demic training that was then available only to 
men. Bryn Mawr thus modeled its curriculum 
and standards on those of Oxford, Yale, and 
Princeton, but, unlike larger institutions, of- 
fered attention to the needs and concerns of its 
students. 

Today Bryn Mawr remains a highly selec- 
tive liberal arts college which also offers gradu- 
ate training. Bryn Mawr offers a four-year lib- 
eral arts curriculum for women through its un- 
dergraduate college and advanced degrees 
through its two coeducational graduate schools. 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of- 
fers the M.A. in seventeen fields and Ph.D. in 
sixteen fields. Students at the Graduate School 
of Social Work and Social Research may earn 
the M.S.S. (Master of Social Service), M.L.S.P. 
(Master of Law and Social Policy), and the Ph. 
D. Bryn Mawr was the first college to offer a 
Ph.D. in social work. Bryn Mawr has devel- 
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oped a cooperative relationship with neighbor- 
ing Haverford College. The two institutions 
function as one community for many extra- 
curricular programs and Bryn Mawr under- 


graduates often take at least some of their 


courses within Haverford’s coeducational envi- 
ronment. Academic exchanges, free of addi- 
tional cost, with nearby Swarthmore College 
and the University of Pennsylvania are also 
available. Bryn Mawr’s 135-acre campus, 
which features many distinctive Collegiate 


Gothic buildings, is located in the town of 
Bryn Mawr (pop.9,000)—eleven miles west of 


Philadelphia. About 1200 undergraduate and 
300 graduate students attend Bryn Mawr; there 
are 111 ranked faculty members. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. Earl- 
ham is a liberal arts college with a strong na- 
tional reputation. Earlham’s student enrollment 
is about 1100. Earlham’s faculty of about 100 
scholars, is recognized for excellence in teach- 
ing, research (often in collaboration with stu- 
dents), and contributions to education gener- 
ally. 

Earlham’s campus community is based on 
a foundation of Quaker values: Chief among 
them are honesty, integrity, kindness, patience, 
and sensitivity. “Those virtues are certainly 
taught and practiced at Earlham; they permeate 
life throughout the college community. For it is 
Earlham’s mission not only to produce brilliant 
scholars, but also men and women who are 
serious and useful to their society.” There is no 
religious requirement, in the form of chapel 
attendance, for example, and within the cam- 
pus community, diverse religion beliefs are 
represented. 

The Earlham School of Religion is con- 
tiguous with the Earlham College campus. 
Earlham’s 900 acre campus is located in Rich- 
mond, a town with a population of about 
40,000 people, located in eastern Indiana. 

From: http://www.earlham.edu 


Earlham School of Religion, Richmond, Indi- 
ana. Earlham School of Religion (ESR) was 
the first fully-accredited seminary and graduate 


theological school of the Religious Society of 


Friends (Quakers). Founded in 1960, ESR’s 
mission grows out of the belief that God calls 
every person to ministry, and that some are 
called to ministries of spiritually vital leader- 
ship as preachers, pastors, counselors, adminis- 
trators, teachers and peacemakers. ESR pre- 


pares women and men of all branches of 


Friends and other traditions and faiths for lead- 
ership that empowers and equips the ministry 
of others. ESR students are encouraged to ex- 
plore the spiritual, intellectual and practical 
dimensions of their calls to ministry. At ESR 
they are helped to deepen their spiritual quest, 
sharpen intellectual understandings, and de- 
velop professional skills. ESR seeks to be a 
challenging and caring community where per- 
sonal issues and insights can be brought to the 
Light of Christ. 

The Earlham School of Religion is con- 
tiguous with the Earlham College campus. 
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Richmond is a town of about 40,000 in east- 
ern Indiana. 


Friends University, Wichita, Kansas. Friends 
University is a liberal arts university which 
provided a variety of undergraduate and 
graduate degree programs. Founded in 1898, 
Friends University’ name and heritage is 
Quaker, but the institution strives to serve all 
people of all denominations. 

Friends University has a regional focus, 
serving especially the people of Kansas. 
Friends University has approximately 1600 
students; some in associate and degree com- 
pletion programs, some in traditional under- 
graduate programs and some in masters de- 
gree programs. Approximately 60 full time 
and 70 adjunct faculty teach at Friends Uni- 
versity. Friends University also has facilities 
located in Topeka, Kan., Mission, Kan., and 
Independence, Mo. 

“A College or university is nothing un- 
less it is a community of scholars dedicated 
to the pursuit of truth. At Friends we believe 
that all truth is God’s truth and has been di- 
vinely revealed for all men and women to 
follow. Students are free to ask questions con- 
cerning the nature of ultimate reality. At 
Friends, reason is a partner with faith. The 
university's function is not merely to per- 
petuate faith, but to integrate faith with rea- 
son. One’s education ought to be informed 
by the Christian principles of love, justice 
and peace.” (Friends University catalog, p.4, 
1996) 


Friends World Program of Long Island 
University, Southampton, New York. Friends 
World is a unique program in international 
higher education. The international and expe- 
riential approach to education is the heart of 
Friends World and what makes it unique. 
Friends World Program is a part of the larger 
Long Island University system. Students in 
the program achieve a bachelors degree by 
engaging in foundational course work on the 
North American campus for the first two 
years of their college experience (this is typi- 
cally in Southampton, Long Island, New 
York but students can take courses on other 
campuses of Long Island University as well) 
and completing more independent scholarly 
research at two or more of the International 
campuses during their final two years of col- 
lege. The College’s program requires class- 
room study, immersion language training, and 
independent field work in at least two foreign 
centers. This program requires students to be 
active about their own education; passive 
learners do not do well. 

The Southampton College campus of 
Long Island University is located some ninety 
miles east of New York City. The Friends 
World Program is a discrete unit of Long Is- 
land University with its own curriculum, fac- 
ulty, staff, graduation requirements and gov- 
ernance procedures. With eight centers and 
campuses around the world, and a faculty 
drawn from thirteen different countries and 


commanding over twenty different languages, 
Friends World is a uniquely international lib- 
eral arts college. 

It is interesting to note that besides its 
four-year degree program, Friends World 
serves as the host to visiting students from col- 
leges and universities across the United States. 
Students from other colleges and universities 
who desire to carry out field study at one of the 
Friends World overseas regional centers may 
enroll at Friends World for a semester or a 
year, with the approval and recommendation of 
their home institutions. 

Frora: Friends World Program Homepage, 
FTP:Host: southampton.liunet.edu 


George Fox University, Newberg, Oregon. 
Founded by evangelical Quaker pioneers in 
1891 and named for the founder of the Friends 
movement, George Fox University has main- 
tained a consistent mission since its beginning. 
“to demonstrate the meaning of Jesus Christ by 
offering a caring educational community in 
which each individual may achieve the highest 
intellectual and personal growth, and by par- 
ticipating responsibly in our world’s con- 
cerns.” 

Owned by the Northwest Yearly Meeting 
of Friends Church, George Fox has become 
one of the most highly regarded and fastest 
growing Christian universities in America. U. 
S. News & World Report magazine has named 
George Fox one of “America’s Best Colleges” 
for 10 consecutive years, each time ranked 
third or higher in academic reputation. Enroll- 
ment in just over a decade has grown from 550 
to 2,400, with undergraduate, graduate and 
seminary courses, the latter added with the 
merger of Western Evangelical Seminary into 
the University in 1996. 

At George Fox, students receive much 
more than an education in their chosen field, 
They are guided by 117 full-time and 75 part- 
time faculty toward building a lifelong plan 
that integrates faith, learning and _ living. 
George Fox’s 75-acre, tree-shaded main cam- 
pus is 23 miles southwest of Portland. The 
University also has a Portland campus (which 
houses the seminary, degree completion and 
graduate programs) and teaching centers in 
Salem and Eugene, OR, and in Boise, Idaho. 


Guilford College, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. Guilford College is a coeducational lib- 
eral arts college, founded in 1837 by members 
of the Religious Society of Friends. Today 
Guilford is non-sectarian, yet it is governed by 
Quaker principles. Academic standards include 
careful attention to teaching and learning, un- 
flinching and patient pursuit of truth, interdis- 
ciplinary and intercultural understanding, ethi- 
cal and humane application of knowledge, 
blending of wisdom and service, and support 
among faculty, staff and students in a commu- 
nity of learning. 

Guilford College offers 29 academic ma- 
jors and eight interdisciplinary concentrations. 
The 300-acre campus, located in Greensboro, 
NC, is home to 1,100 traditional age students 
and 400 adult students enrolled through the 
Center for Continuing Education. Students are 
taught by approximately 90 full time and an 
additional 20 adjunct faculty. 

The Quaker values of the college also 
include deep respect for the intellectual and 


spiritual integrity of each individual. Each 
person is unique and deserves the right to ma- 
ture and find life’s meaning and purpose 
through the college experience to the best of 
his or her ability. Guilford strives to bring 
together individuals from diverse backgrounds 
and life experiences for the purpose of devel- 
oping a respectful and well-integrated com- 
munity. Concerns for justice, simplicity, team 
building and conflict resolution through non- 
violent means compose the foundation upon 
which this community is built, with the hope 
of fostering optimal personal growth for all. 
From: http://www. guilford.edu 


Haverford College, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia Haverford is a coeducational undergradu- 
ate liberal arts college founded in 1833 by 
members of the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers). While the College is not formally 
affiliated with any religious body today, the 
values of individual dignity, academic 
strength, and tolerance upon which it was 
founded remain central to its character. 

Haverford enrolls approximately 1,100 
students, all traditional undergraduates. These 
students are taught by approximately 100 full 
time faculty. Extensive cooperation with 
nearby Bryn Mawr College adds another di- 
mension to the resources available at Haver- 
ford. Opportunities are further enhanced by 
cooperation with Swarthmore College and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The park-like 216-acre campus is located 
in the town of Haverford, just ten miles away 
from the cultural and educational resources of 
Philadelphia. 

From: http://www.haverford.edu 


Malone College, Canton, Ohio. Malone 
College is a Christian liberal arts college. 
Malone’s 2000 students are engaged in under- 
graduate and selected graduate studies. The 
faculty is composed of approximately 75 full 
time and 70 adjunct faculty. Malone’s 80-acre 
campus 1s located in Canton Ohio. 

“Malone continues its commitment to 
educational experience based on Biblical 
faith. This does not imply that the Bible is 
used as a textbook in every class. Nor does it 
imply that Malone courses lack essential in- 
gredients that would be found in comparable 
courses at other institutions. It does imply that 
Malone is committed to the liberal arts with 
emphasis upon communicative, investigative 
and interpretive skills in developing the whole 
person, physically, mentally, spiritually and 
emotionally. It also implies that the faculty 
members, who recognize Jesus Christ as their 
Lord and Savior, are committed to integration 
of a Biblical world-view into the curricu- 
lum.” (Malone College Catelog, 1996) 


Swarthmore College, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Swarthmore is a private college of lib- 
eral arts and engineering. Swarthmore has a 
national reputation for its academic rigor. 
Swarthmore has been co-educational since its 
founding in 1864 by the Religious Society of 
Friends. It is non-sectarian but still reflects 
many Quaker traditions and values. 

With a student/faculty ratio of approxi- 
mately 9:1, Swarthmore ensures that its 
roughly 1,350 students have close and regular 


contact with their professors. The college fac- 
ulty are composed of 195 full time faculty and 
36 adjunct faculty. 

Swarthmore’s residential campus features 
more than 330 wooded acres located 11 miles 
southwest of Philadelphia in the borough of 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

From: the Swarthmore College Bulletin 
(1996-1997) 


William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Wil- 
liam Penn College was founded by Quaker 
pioneers in 1873 at Oskaloosa, Iowa. Today, 
William Penn College is a liberal arts college, 
providing an education in the liberal arts and 
select career-oriented majors. Approximately 
700 undergraduates attend William Penn Col- 
lege and they are taught by 40 full time and 15 
adjunct faculty. The campus of 40 acres is 
located in the town of Oskaloosa, Lowa. 

The College is firmly rooted in its Chris- 
tian heritage with certain distinct characteris- 
tics peculiar to Quakers, but welcomes faculty, 
staff, and students from all faiths. All members 
of the college community are gently encour- 
aged to seek a fulfilling life rich with simplic- 
ity, service, and sincerity. 


Whittier College, Whittier, California. 
Founded by the Religious Society of Friends 
in 1887, but non-sectarian since the 1940s, 
Whittier College is a selective, independent, 
four-year college nestled in the Puente Hills, 
18 miles east of Los Angeles. It offers its 
1,300 undergraduates a liberal arts curriculum 
with several pre-professional options. Students 
enroll in the Liberal Education Program, 
which features innovative paired courses team- 
taught by faculty from different disciplines, or 
the Whittier Scholars Program, in which they 
design their own major with guidance from 
faculty advisors. The most popular majors are 
English, political science and business admini- 
stration. 

On a separate campus in Costa Mesa, 
Whittier Law School enrolls more than 600 
students. The law school is fully accredited by 
the American Bar Association and is a member 
of the Association of American Law Schools. 
The Whittier Center for Children’s Rights is a 
program at the law school designed to train 
students to become children’s advocates in a 
multi-disciplinary approach combining legal, 
social, psychological and medical insights into 
issues that affect children. 


Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. Wil- 
mington College, a co-educational, career- 
oriented, liberal arts college, is a Quaker insti- 
tution. The college provides, in a variety of 
settings, educational opportunities of high 
quality for students with varying needs, abili- 
ties, and backgrounds. It seeks to develop in 
each student effective ways of knowing and 
learning, an awareness of the world, and the 
value of truth and justice. 

About 1500 traditional undergraduate 
students attend Wilmington College. The fac- 
ulty is composed of approximately 65 full time 
and 60 adjunct teachers. The campus, located 
in the town of Wilmington, is 75 acres in size. 

From: the Wilmington College Home- 


page 
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Young Adult Friends Gathering at Pendle Hill 
“Clearing the Path: Becoming Fully Present’ 


Friends Association for Higher Education in the year 


2000 will meet jointly with the Quaker Historians and Archivists at 
Earlham College June 23-25. Parker Palmer will be the featured pre- 
senter for the entire conference and will address critical challenges 
and questions for Quaker education in the 21st century. Our annual 
conferences bring together men and women who are working to real- 
ize the Quaker mission in higher education. The fellowship of faculty, 
staff and administrators from our Quaker-related colleges and those 
Quakers who work in non-Quaker settings has provided spiritual and 
moral support to attenders. Each conference provides time for sharing 
ideas and experiences and reflecting upon common purposes, affirm- 
ing, inspiring, and challenging one another. Worship is an integral 
component of every conference schedule. For more info, contact: 
FAHE, 1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102. http://www. 
georgefox.edu/nonfox/FAHE 


A weekend with Deborah Shaw and Michele Tarter September 
4-6 (Saturday through Monday). All Friends age 18-40, join us for a 
weekend of exploration, discovery, sharing, spirituality, community and, 
of course, lively discussions and good food. Come ready to: 

# step into your spiritual autobiography; 


¢ explore spiritual friendship and work with your leadings; 


¢ look straight at fear and discover how prayer can alleviate it; 


¢ experience healing of a past hurtful memory through an exercise you 
can use for the rest of your life; and 
¢ participate in a Pendle Hill work project. 

Deborah Shaw is a recorded minister and has served as clerk of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting (Conservative). She is assistant to the director 
of Friends Center at Guilford College and is the director of the Quaker 
Leadership Scholars Program. Michele Tarter is an assistant professor of 
early American literature and women's studies at The College of New 
Jersey. She has published and spoken widely on many Quaker themes, 
particularly Quaker women's history and spiritual autobiography. 

$80/double; $105/single Weekend begins: Saturday, September 4 at 
11:30 AM. Contact Heather Snediker-Morscheck, registrar, at (800) 742- 
3150, ext. 142, or e-mail: registrar @pendlehill.org 


Four-week Pilgrimage in England and Ireland, July 


14-August 12, 2000. For high school juniors and seniors (ages 16- 
18) and adult facilitators. For application and details write to: Friends 
World Committee for Consultation, 1506 Race St, Philadelphia, PA 
19102. 215-241-7250, e-mail judyb@fwcc.quaker.org. Application 
deadlines: Facilitators: November 15, 1999, Pilgrims: January 15, 
2000. 


Advertisement Policy: All ads must be consistent with beliefs and 
testimonies of Friends. $.40 per word for ads. Minimum charge, $8. Ads 
should be prepaid, if possible. Deadline: six weeks prior to publication. 
Publishing of advertisements and newsletter insert does not imply 
endorsement by Friends Bulletin. 


Youth Programs Coordinator at Pendle Hill: Plan and implement 
youth programs year round, including summer and academic year Young 
Adult Leadership Development Programs for ages 18-24 focussing on 
spirituality, leadership development and community service; a 7-day high . 
school work camp; and 1-3 young adult weekend gatherings. Supervise 
summer co-coordinator and counselors of high school group; recruit pro- 
gram participants; prepare budgets and financial reports. Full-time posi- 
tion. Experience in youth program leadership required. Salary, lodging, 
meals, health insurance, other benefits. Contact Shirley Dodson, 610-566- 
4507 or 800-742-3150 x 127, or e-mail: Shirley @pendlehill.org 


Display ads: $10 per column inch. 
% pagead (4x4 '%): $75 

I column ad (24% x 10): $100 

‘2 column ad (5 x 10): $200 

'h page ad (744 x 4 %2) $150 

Full page (7 2 x 10): $275 


For more information, call 562-699-5670 or e-mail friendsbul@aol. 
com. Discounts up to 25% for recurring ads and special rates for four- 
or-more-page newsletter inserts. 


Internship opportunity, Quaker Information Center. 
The Quaker Information Center in Philadelphia seeks young adult 
Quaker as full-time intern from September, 1999, to January, 2000. QIC 
provides information & referral services, literature dissemination, and 
spiritual hospitality to Quakers and non-Quakers. Qualifications: active 
member of Religious Society of Friends; well-versed in Quaker beliefs, 


practices, and history (and eager to learn more); skilled in verbal and ° 
written communication; computer literate, with either experience or New Friends Bulletin 
ability to learn web-site development; dedicated to Quaker ecumenism website 


and interested in interpreting full breadth of Quakerism to others. $280/ 
week, medical coverage, other benefits. Assistance in finding housing. 
Review of applications begins August 15th and continues until position 
filled. For more information, contact: Peggy Morscheck, Director, 
Quaker Information Center, 1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, PA 
19102. Phone: (215) 241-7024; fax: (215) 567-2096; e-mail: quaker- 
info @afsc.org; web-site: http://www.afsc.org/qic.htm 


at www.quaker.org/western 


A complete yearly calendar of Western Quaker events; 
an online directory of Western Friends Meetings, Yearly 
Meeting officers, Quaker schools and organizations; an update 
on the commemorative book project, and much more. 


Other FB websites: 
www.quaker.org/fb (Articles and information) 
www.quaker/quakes (Quaker service projects) 


Friends World Committee for Consultation (FWCC), 


Section of the Americas seeks Associate Secretary. This 
is a full-time position, based in Philadelphia, with special responsibility 
for development and interpretation; shares in administrative leadership 
with Executive Secretary. Involves travel, evening and weekend work. 
Contact: FWCC, 1506 Race St, Philadelphia, PA 19102; 215-241-7250. 
E-mail: Americas @fwcc.quaker.org 


Please be sure that your Meeting, worship group 
or organization sends in its information 
in time for the fall update 
(deadline: Sept 15, 1999.) 
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JOHN WOOLMAN 
SCHOOL—the only West Coast 


Friends secondary boarding school! 
Simple rural living, small classes, work 
program, loving community. John 
Woolman School, 13075 Woolman Lane, 
Nevada City, CA 95959. (916) 273-3183. 


here are many paths toward a 

truth that lies beyond the con- 
fines of any single religious doctrine. 
No one faith has a monopoly of the 
way to truth. 

For subscriptions and information, 
write: Quaker Universalist Fellowship, 
206 Shady Ln, Lexington, KY, 40503 
or E-mail QUF @ot.com. 


will 


14-month introductory subscription to Friends Bulletin 
(till December, 20060): only $25. 
4-month trial subscription (Sept.-Dec., 1999): only $8. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Meeting 


The Pacific Southwest region based in Pasadena, CA, 


begin a search for a new director in the fall. The 
Regional Director has primary responsibility for the management of the 
regional office and several remote locations in five states: CA, AZ, NM, 
HI, and TX. AFSC is a Peace and Justice organization that does com- 
munity organizing, legal advocacy, education and youth leadership de- 
velopment based on our religious principles. The Director is responsible 
for the implementation of approved policies of the AFSC Board of Directors, budget man- 
agement and staff supervision. Candidates should have 4 years management experience, 
familiarity with Quaker principles and practices, demonstrated experience working in di- 
verse settings, and in program development, implementation and oversight. We seek some- 
one who has a strong commitment to non-violence as a means of social change. AA/EOE: 
Women, people of color, lesbians, gay men, bisexuals and people with disabilities are en- 
couraged to apply. Look for our ad in September. Visit us at www.afsc.org 


Subscribe to a 21st century 
Quaker publication 
at 20th century rates* 


Friends House is a multi-level retirement 


community offering independent living apart- 
ments and houses, an assisted care living facility, 
skilled nursing and an adult day services program 
serving residents and the wider Santa Rosa commu- 
nity. Located in Santa Rosa, Friends House is easily 
accessible to San Francisco, the Pacific Coast, red- 
wood forests, and the vineyards of Sonoma and Napa 
counties. Friends House is owned and operated by 
Friends Association of Services for the Elderly 
(FASE), a California not-for-profit corporation. The 
facility and Board of Directors are strongly influ- 
enced by Quaker traditions. The welfare and growth 
of persons within an environment which stresses in- 
dependence is highly valued. Tour Friends House at 
our web site at www.friendshouse.org. Friends 
House, 684 Benicia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 
(707) 538-0152 


DC 


Concerned Singles Newsletter 
links compatible, socially conscious 
singles who care about peace, social 

justice, racism, gender equality, and the 
health of the planet. Nationwide and Canada. 
All ages. Since 1984. Free 
sample: Box 444-FB, Lenox Dale, MA 
01242. @® (413) 445-6309 orl http://www. 
concermedsingles.com 


Costa Rica Study Tour. August 
3-14, 1999 or Jan 27-Feb 7, 2000. 


E-mail: jstuckey@sol.racsa.co.cr or fax 
(506) 645-5528 or write Sarah Stuckey de 
Araya, Apdo. 46-56-55, Monteverde, Costa 
Rica, Central America. Or write Lori 
Musellman, 661 N South Street, Wilmington, 
OH, 45177. 


Coming to DC? Stay with Friends on 


Capitol Hill. WILLIAM PENN HOUSE, a 
Quaker Seminar and Hospitality Center in beautiful, 
historic townhouse, is located five blocks east of the 
U.S. Capitol. Convenient to Union Station for train 
and METRO connections. Shared accommodations 
including continental breakfast, for groups, indi- 
viduals. 515 East Capitol Street, SE, Washington, 
20003. E-mail: 
Telephone: (202) 543-5560 Fax: (202) 543-3814. 
Interns, 9-12 month commitment, beginning Janu- 
ary, June, or September. Assist with seminars and 
hospitality at William Penn House, 5 blocks from 
U.S. Capitol. Room, board, and small stipend. 
WPH, 515 East Capitol Street, SE, Washington, DC 
20003. 


dirpennhouse @pensnet.org. 
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Return to: Friends Bulletin, 5238 Andalucia Court, Whittier CA 90601. 


* As of 2000, the 10-month subscription rate for Friends Bulletin will be increased from $19 to $20 for Meeting subscribers and from $24 to $25 for indi- 


viduals. Those who renew their subscriptions prior to December 31, 1999, will receive the old rate. Your subscription must be received by August 20 in 


order to insure receipt of September issue. 
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The Friends Association For Higher Education 


ducation 4 la Friends is not some quaint, personal preference. It is good news to a world that still—perhaps now more than ever— 

needs our perspectives, our experience, our courage. We have clear opportunities for service: service that no other organization is 
equipped to do. Friends colleges need an outside voice that can articulate the principles that bind us together. They need resources to help 
them nurture Friends’ principles appropriate to their settings. They need vehicles for locating and recruiting Friends students and faculty 
and staff who would thrive in their environment. Friends educators, who work in both Quaker and non-Quaker colleges and universities, 
need connections, resources, fellow adventurers, curriculum vitae banks, jobs postings, and more. 

FAHE memberships can make these opportunities happen! To be or not to be a member of the Friends Association for Higher Educa- 
tion is not a decision best made on whether you attend annual conferences or read the newsletter. Membership is an affirmation of a strong 
Quaker witness in the educational community. Membership helps us accomplish more than our scattered individual contributions. Mem- 
bership is a very inexpensive way—$30—to say "yes" to what we hold precious together. Dues go from July to July—so “’tis the season” 
for renewal, or far a first-time membership. (Re)Join us!—Jan Wood, FAHE clerk, 1997-98 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Your Institutional Affiliation Your Monthly Meeting 
E-mail Phone 


Return to: Friends Association of Higher Education, 1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102. 


For more info: http://www. georgefox.edu/nonfox/FAHE 
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